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The History of our Scale 


BY 
LL. S. LLOYD 


Scales ave made in the process of endeavouring to make music and continue to be 
altered and modified, generation after generation, even till the art has arrived 


at a high degree of maturity. 
Str HuBERT Parry, The Art of Music. 


I. SCALES USED IN THE MIDDLE AGES 
As Sir Percy Buck, himself the author of Acoustics for Musicians, has 


reminded 


“Music came first; then the scales accrued after ages of experiment; then came the 
theorists to explain them. And as they knew more of mathematics than of musical 
history they laid down laws which, in actual fact, no human being had ever obeyed”’. 


This is a clear warning that to explain the scales of music is the task of musical 
scholarship. It is not an exercise in physics. The most the physicist can do to 
help is to undertake the calculations of musical intervals, perhaps using log- 
arithms or their equivalents, which measure them. But the application of the 
results depends on the use made of these intervals in music. So to understand 
the origins of our musical scales we must first make some acquaintance with 
the early stages of English music. 

Before polyphony developed there was a stage in which all music was 
melodic. The Church made use of plainsong, and in plainsong can be found the 
scale of Guido. Inhis famous book A Plaine and Easte Introduction to Practicall 
Musicke (1597), a great English musical scholar, Thomas Morley, wrote out his 
instruction to Philomathes in the form of a dialogue between Master and 
Pupil. The first lesson begins ‘‘Here is the Scale of Musicke which wee terme 
the Gam’. And then Morley draws a diagram of the gam in which we see the 
“notes” of the scale arranged on a music stave, with the G, C and F clefs 
marked on the appropriate lines (Fig. 1). 

In the annotations at the end of the book there is this note: 

“That which we cal the scale of musicke, or the Gam, others cal the Scale of Guido: 
for Guido Aretinus, a Monke of the order of S. Benet, or Benedict, about the year of our 
Lord 960, changed the Greeke scale (which consisted onely of 15 keyes, beginning at 
ave, and ending at alamire*) thinking it a thing too tedious, to saye such long wordes, 
as Proslambanomenos, hypatehypaton,? and such like: turned them into A re, b mi, 
c fa ut, &c. . . . But to the ende that everie one might know from whence he had the 
Art, he set this Greeke letter J gamma, to the beginning of his Scale, serving for a 
diapason [octave] to his seventh letter g.4 And whereas before him the whole Scale con- 
sisted of foure Tetrachorda or fourthes . . . he added a fift Tetrachordon, including in 
the Scale (but not with such art and reason as the Greekes did) seaven hexachorda or 


1 Proc. Mus. Assoc., vol. LXVI, p. 51. 
2 By which it is evident from Fig. 1 that Morley wished his readers to understand A re, and 


aa la mi re, respectively. 
3 The names of the lowest two notes of Morley’s Greek Scale. 
‘It is evident from Fig. 1 that Morley must have wished us here to understand G sol re ut 
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deductions of his sixe notes, causing that which before contained but fifteene notes, 
[to] contain twentie, and so fill up the reach of most voices’’. 


The annotations also contain a diagram of the diatonic genus of the Greek 
scale, as known in theory to Morley, in which the appropriate string-length as 
measured on a monochord is given for each of the 15 notes. For the Greeks 
discovered how the ratios of string-lengths may be used to determine musical 
intervals. Pythagoras (c. 570-500 B.c.) used a monochord, and under it he 
slipped a wedge-shaped bridge. He found that when one part of the string, 


ec le I note, 

fol la——- 2 notes. 

Hei jh fa fol 2 notes. 
= ——_—— fa Smi mi fa 2 notes, 3 

+ le mi re re mi la 3 notes. 

q fave Senna vt 2 notes. 

2 notes 

d da fol re re fol be 3 notes. 

US y: Secunda. ot fe fl 3 notes. 
mi fa 3 notes, 2 ciiffcs, 

ve re mi le —-| 3 notes. 

fol revs Quarta vt fol 3 notes, 

dedottio, —— vt 2 notes. 

E ms mi la | 2 notes. 

2 Dil re re fol | 2 notes. 

Secunds detatio. vt fa | 2 notes. 

3 Alre re| 1 note. 

“tr jut rma fex vi | note. 

Fig. | 


so divided, was twice the length of the other part they sounded notes a diapason 
(octave) apart, and when one was two-thirds of the length of the other they 
sounded notes a diapente (fifth) apart. Similarly when one part was three- 
quarters of the length of the other they sounded notes a diatessaron (fourth) 


apart. These Greek names for intervals were shown by Morley in his diagram | 
of the Greek scale: so they are explained here to assist anyone who may have | 


the opportunity to consult Morley’s book. Applying Pythagoras’ discoveries, 
and taking the string-lengths of a fifth and a fourth, we obtain the ratio of a 


whole tone which is their difference. It then becomes clear from Morley’s | 


diagram that he is describing a scale used to tune the lyre that, as he says, 


consisted of semitonium minus, 1.e. the limma of Pythagoras or the Greek ’ 


hemitone, followed by tonus and tonus. These three intervals made up the 
tetrachord. This is Pythagoras’ tuning by perfect fifths employed by the 
Greeks. In our modern terminology these three intervals would be a semitone 
less a comma, a major tone, and a major tone, which add up to a perfect fourth. 

But there is, in Greek writings, in particular those of Claudius Ptolemeus 
(c. A.D. 90-168), mention of many tunings of the lyre; and we have also to take 
account of the intonation of the Greek aulos, a primitive form of oboe of much 
earlier date, that had equidistant finger-holes all of the same size. These 


| 
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different tunings range from the mode of Olympus to Didymus’ diatonic, listed 
by Ptolemy, which resembles our modern major mode. As these covered a 
period of 700 years or more, a longer period than that from Dunstable to 
Vaughan Williams and Walton, it is obviously a mistake to write of Greek 
music as though it were all of the same kind, as some writers have done. It is 
inconceivable that music underwent no alteration or modification in all that 


yee 

fal fol la ffl fa wi fl le fl. 

cma. Thisis well & ngs Now here be diuerfé other examples of plainfong , which 


you may fing by your f 
=: 
fil fa fa fob fa fa la fol fil fa la le fol fa mi le Ia fol. 
== 
Ad. 


fol la la fol fa la fa fol la fol fol fa fol la la fob 


mi fale fl fa wi la 
Fig. 2 


time. The study of Greek music is the task of scholarship, in which problems 
remain to be solved. We shall therefore not attempt to discuss the Greek 
modes and genera here, especially as there has been uncertainty about them 
and text-books have been generally misleading. Moreover it is clear that these 
scales differed from the ecclesiastical modes derived from them, which found 
expression in plainsong. We shall therefore go no farther back into the past 
than to the scale of Guido (tenth century), described by Morley, that formed 
the basis of the scales used when the practice of plainsong was about to give 
place to polyphony. 

To return to Morley’s diagram of the gam we find that the Master proceeds: 
“For the understanding of this table (Fig. 1), You must begin at the lowest word 
Gam-ut, and so go upwards to the end still ascending’. And later, ‘There be 
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in Musicke but vj. Notes, which are called, ut, re, mi, fa, sol,la’’. These notes 
made up Guido’s hexachord, and they repeated at intervals of a fourth, a 
fourth and a “whole note’’> (see Fig. 1), giving what Morley called the several 
“deductions”. The Master uses them to teach Philomathes to read music, 
and tells him: 


“Take this for a generall rule, that im one deduction of the sixe notes, you can have one 
name but once used. . . . But this we use commonly in singing, that except it be in the 


lowest note of the part wee never use ut’. 
The significance of this instruction appears in some exercises with which the 
lesson concludes (Fig. 2): 

These exercises in reading music make it evident that the use of the hexa- 
chord is not the same as the modern use of tonic sol-fa. The first exercise was 
“well song’’ by Philomathes; but, as the staff notation shows, he produced a 
different series of notes from that produced in tonic sol-fa by a singer who sang 
soh soh lah soh lah fah soh fah me soh lah soh, perhaps using the modulator. 
Only the first two, the fourth and the fifth, and the last three notes would be 
the same. But the two systems have one thing in common: both are methods 
of teaching sight reading in singing. 

The names of the twenty notes of the gam, as given in Fig. 1, were the first 
pitch notation given to these notes, and they remained in use till the eighteenth 
century. Thus the Ds in successive octaves were called D sol re, d la sol re, 
and dd /a sol. 

There is reason to think that the scale that was used for plainsong actually 
produced Pythagorean intonation, 7.e. that obtained through the Greek tuning 
by perfect fifths, or something like it. This would be a possible melodic scale 
and could readily be obtained by means of a monochord such as Boethius 
(c. 480-524) used to define the Pythagorean scale. Boethius was one of the 
“Ancient Writers” cited by Morley, whose books transmitted knowledge of 
the musical art of the Greeks to the middle ages and later. 


2. THE SCALES OF EARLY POLYPHONY 
Let us now turn to some early music for singing in parts; and because it is 
still sung, and is well known to-day, let us take as our earliest example the 
thirteenth century round “Sumer is icumen in” which is here, Fig. 3, trans- 
cribed from Grove. 
Of this composition Dom Anselm Hughes, O.S.B., writes in the 4th edition 
of Grove: 
“In six directions is it pre-eminent, for (i) it is the oldest known canon; (ii) it is the oldest 
known harmonised music which is frequently performed and enjoyed by singers and 
listeners today; (iii) it is the oldest known 6-part composition; (iv) it is one of the oldest 
known specimens of the use of what is now the major mode; (v) it is the oldest known 
specimen of ground bass; (vi) it is the oldest known manuscript in which both secular 
and sacred words are written to the music’’. 


It is because it is the oldest known harmonised music that is frequently 
performed to-day and is written in what is now the major mode that it has 


5 Which we call a whole tone. 
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been chosen for the earliest example of polyphony. The mode was described 
as the Ionian mode transposed, which means that it was transposed down a 
fifth. So instead of appearing to us to be written in C major it seems to be 
written in F major. 
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occasional passing notes, is 


The harmony, consisting of concords with 
The harmonic outline is: 


extremely simple. 


repeating every four bars. How far the singers would succeed in singing truly 
in tune, 7.e. in producing true intonation between the parts, and how far they 
would be influenced by the melodic scale of plainsong, to which they were 
accustomed, we cannot pronounce authoritatively to-day. Walter Odington 
(thirteenth century), however, states that singers intuitively used true intervals 
instead of those given by the Pythagorean monochord. But as polyphony 
was increasingly used singers became increasingly accustomed to singing in 
parts, and skilled singers would certainly produce true intonation. 
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So let us consider the intonation that would be produced in “Sumer is 
icumen in” by such singers. The intonation they would use in the first, 
third, and fourth bars calls for no comment. But consider the intonation of 
the second bar. Here we have a minor triad on what we should call the second- 
degree note of the scale. This triad is comprised between the second- and the 
sixth-degree notes of the scale, which would be so sung as to produce a true fifth. 


OCTAVE 
MAJOR SEVENTH 
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MAJOR SEVENTH MAJOR SIXTH 
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MINOR TONE ZERO 


ZERO 


Fig. 4 


Sir Charles Stanford, in his Musical Composition, has distilled from six- 
teenth-century polyphony the intonation produced by singers from these notes. 
In Fig. 4 there is a diagram that explains his conclusions. The right-hand side 
shows the intervals of a minor triad consisting of a minor third and a fifth 
measured from the same “‘zero’’. The left-hand side shows the intonation that 
this triad produces in the following notes of the Ionian mode transposed, 
reckoning from the final (F) as zero, viz.:—the major sixth, the fourth, and the 
whole tone. Using our modern names for them, these three notes would be 
D, Bb and G. The diagram makes it clear that the note a perfect fifth below 
D is a minor tone above the zero F. This is important, for from it we learn 
that in the second bar the tendency of Bassus i would have been to sing the 
interval of a minor tone between F and G. Remember that this seems to our 
modern ears to be the scale of F major, so that the intonation of the interval 
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we are concerned with is that between F (ut) and G (ve). The singers of the 
bass parts would tend to use, alternately, a minor tone and a major tone for the 
interval FG in the harmony written. Here we have an example of the mutable 
note, as Stanford called it, for the second-degree note of the major scale pro- 
duced in harmonized music by true intonation in performance. Observe, 
however, that in the Ionian mode proper the interval in question would be that 
between F (fa) and G (sol), 1.e. in the “deduction” beginning with C as wt, and 
G would not then be mutable. 

The student of counterpoint will observe that the bass parts consist of 
conjunct notes, except for a leap of a minor third, from A to C, after which the 
part turns back to Bp. He will know that this characteristic motion of the 
parts was employed, later, by Palestrina to help his singers to sing truly in tune. 


3. THE SCALES OF FOLK-SONG AND OF POLYPHONY IN THE FIFTEENTH AND 
SIXTEENTH CENTURIES 

Let us now take an example of another mode, probably the most often used 
in early times: the Dorian mode, which was mode i of plainsong. This was 
used in what Sir Henry Hadow described as “the superb song of thanksgiving 
for the victory of Agincourt”. The melody was illustrated by Hadow in his 
English Music. As an example of other music in the Dorian mode consider 
the folk-song “‘Greensleaves’’ mentioned by Shakespeare in The Merry Wives of 
Windsor (Fig. 5): 


Observe that this melody, as written out in Fig. 5, is in the Dorian mode 
transposed down a fifth, as shown by the Bp in what we should now call the key 
signature. This example has been chosen because its mode is that of the very 
famous ‘‘Western Wynde’’ Mass of Taverner (c. 1525) which was also written 
in the Dorian mode transposed, though the character of the mode was not 
affected by the transposition. 

We may form an idea of the Dorian mode by thinking of a scale on the 
pianoforte, using white notes only, and running up from D through an octave: 
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But this is an oversimplification, for the scale system of the modes was hexa- 
chordal. This was a relic of plainsong and it made use of the six notes of 


Guido’s hexachord: 


ut, ve, mi, fa, sol, la 
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As our examples are in the Dorian mode transposed we will take the mode in 
that form. The hexachord in the Dorian mode transposed was: 

G, A, Bb, C, D, E, with, on occasion, Eb used to avoid the tritone, and with 
an extension upwards to F and an extension downwards to F#. 

These nine notes were all definite notes of the scale, each with its own proper 
function. F and F# were not alternatives, as in our scale to-day, but equally 
important and independent notes. So were Eb and E. As the melody 
“Greensleaves” shows, all the notes except Eb occur therein and they lie within © 
an octave.® 


Taverner 


Fig. 6 


Now let us turn to Taverner’s ““Western Wynde’’ Mass of which the opening 
strains are reproduced in Fig. 6. Observe that these strains of the Mass 
consist almost entirely of concords that, if it is listening to a good choir, the 
musical ear will expect to hear sung in tune. Anyone who plays it with a soft 
stop on the organ (or with the voix celeste, which disguises to some extent the 
equal temperament to which our modern organs are tuned) will be impressed 
by its harmonious quality and by the modal character of the music. Like 
“Greensleaves”’, it seems to our modern ears to alternate between the keys of 
G minor and F major, as a rule without modulations that “establish” either 
key, and occasionally it seems to touch the relative major and minor of these 
two keys. As one accustoms oneself to modal compositions, such as this, one 
begins to recover, however imperfectly, the modal sense of music composed 
before ‘‘tonality”’ as we know it asserted the importance it acquired later. 

Careful examination of the harmony suggests that at least three of the notes 
of the hexachordal scale of the Dorian mode transposed have to be mutable— 
G,AandC. We have already found that in the Ionian mode transposed, which 
resembles our key of F major, G, which seems to us to be the second-degree 
note, when harmonized as part of the prevailing harmony has to be mutable, 
on occasion, so as to sound perfectly in tune. This is what Stanford tells us, 
and he also explains that in a minor scale the second- and seventh-degree notes 
have to be mutable when required,’ while the fourth-degree note of a minor 


® See the description of the Dorian mode by the editors of Tudor Church Music, vol. I, p. xlii. 

7C. V. Stanford, Musical Composition, see pp. 15 and 16. Mutable notes are also explained 
in the author’s Music and Sound, see pp. 13, 14, 15 and 16; also in his Musical Slide-Rule, pp. 8, 
9 and Io. 
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scale is lower than the second-degree note of the relative major. Thus when the 
“Western Wynde”’ Mass sounds like F major to our modern ears we should 
expect G to be mutable on occasion, and when it sounds like G minor we 
should expect A, and possibly F, to be mutable, and certainly we should 
expect C to be a note somewhat lower than the C we hear when the music 
sounds like Bh major. The modal scale of the Dorian mode was surprisingly 
flexible. 

Mutable notes are produced by concords sung with true intonation; they 
therefore cause no difficulty of intonation. All that is necessary is that they 
should be sung or played perfectly in tune® and they will then find their own 
positions. But they presented a problem to the tuner of a keyboard instru- 
ment. Readers should be warned that in physics text-books which attempt 
to describe scales no mention is made, as a rule, of mutable notes. Yet they 
are the main reason why the scales of music are flexible in intonation, from 
which arises the need for tempered intervals that physics text-books accept 
for keyboard instruments with their rigidly fixed intonation. Mutable notes 
are fully described in books written by musicians, such as Sir Charles Stan- 
ford’s Musical Composition. 

In the two examples of modal music that have been discussed, “‘Sumer is 
icumen in’ and the opening strains of Taverner’s ‘“Western Wynde”’ Mass, 
most of the notes were found to be elements of concords that formed part of 
the prevailing harmony. These the musical ear would wish to hear sung in 
tune, giving effect where necessary to the mutable notes. But a few of the 
notes were passing notes and their intonation (a word that implies performance) 
is not controlled in the same way by the prevailing harmony. The ear of the 
musician would find the melodic outline of each part to be the important thing, 
and its intonation would depend on the sensitiveness of the singer’s musical 
feeling. While he is singing passing notes the singer is looking ahead, and his 
feeling is for the essential note aimed at; in the same way as the music student 
writing, in an exercise, third species counterpoint, or four notes against one, 
looks ahead to the concord aimed at. This is true of all decorating notes sung 
or played on strings. That is why the ear finds such satisfaction in unaccom- 
panied part singing or in a string quartet. 

By the end of the sixteenth century the modes were ceasing to be used, 
especially in England. The successive notes of the major scale formed, with 
the keynote, intervals that were either major or perfect, e.g. major third, 
perfect fourth, perfect fifth, major sixth, and major seventh. To this general 
observation the second-degree note might be an exception for it is a mutable 
note. Fig. 6 on p. 14 of the writer's Music and Sound (already referred to in 
a footnote) shows how two of the notes of the major scale are displaced in the 
relative minor scale. 


8 See also Music and Sound, p. 14, Fig. 6, which exhibits graphically this difference. 

® If intervals are not perfectly in tune there is roughness due to the sensation of beating, as 
Helmholtz explained. The singer intuitively avoids this sensation. For an account of Helm- 
holtz’ explanation see the author’s Music and Sound, Chapter V, or The Musical Ear, pp. 21 et seq. 
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4. THE SCALES OF THE SEVENTEENTH, EIGHTEENTH AND EARLY NINETEENTH 
CENTURIES 


Sir Donald Tovey has observed: 


“The chief and not wholly unconscious aim of the successors of Monteverdi (that 
is to say, of the composers of the mid-seventeenth century) was to establish the tonic- 
dominant-subdominant orientation of major and minor keys in a system which could 
digest essential discords. A modal composition visited other modes than its own 

_ whenever it made a cadence other than on its own final; but it did not establish itself 
in the visited modes; and still less did it go into regions that produced its own mode at 
a different pitch’’. 


At the beginning of this article a passage was quoted in which Sir Percy Buck 
warned us against theorists who “‘know more of mathematics than of musical 
history’. We draw the same warning from the passage just quoted from 
Sir Donald Tovey. One recalls more than one book on physics that discusses 
the development of scales, and observes that at first composers could give 
variety to a musical composition by writing in many different modes. That 
is to confuse modes with keys. The reader will observe that Tovey writes, not 
of “many different modes’ which could be used in a composition, but of a 
composition as having ‘‘its own mode’. But the seventeenth century provided 
a contrast: a composer could then use many different keys in a composition 
if he so wished, while the modes had become reduced to two, major and minor. 
In this way the scale was modified; for although each key used the same scale 
in the major or minor mode as the case might be, each used the scale at a 
different pitch. The essential thing is that the system of key-relations, and 
modulation, must be understood; and they are a part of musical history. That 
is why the student is given exercises in modulation to work at an early stage 
in his harmony lessons. 

We have seen that the chief characteristic of the scales that can be distilled 
from modal polyphony is their flexibility. We shall therefore confine ourselves 
to discovering how the composers of the seventeenth and subsequent centuries 
increased the flexibility of the musical scale when they introduced chromatic 
writing and modulation, using it may be a considerable variety of keys in the 
course of an extended musical composition. Stanford described the mutable 
notes of the major and minor scales. Each new key used at a different pitch 
would make more notes mutable. 

We have also learnt that passing notes would increase the flexibility of the 
scale in modal music. They would have the same effect in later music in which 
practice allowed the use of as many keys as the composer wished to employ. 
The intonation of the passing notes, especially if the music moved at all rapidly, 
would be somewhat indeterminate because they did not form part of the pre- 
vailing harmony. 

A further increase in the flexibility of the scale was brought about by en- 
harmonic change, by which is meant the substitution of, say, G# for Ab, in a 


10 Encyclopaedia Britannica, 14th ed., article ‘‘Harmony”’. 
11 Doubtless, to judge from this description, he had particularly in mind A. J. Ellis, the trans- 
lator of Helmholtz’ Tonempfindungen, to whom his warning certainly applies. 
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modulation. Now on our modern keyboard-instruments the difference between 
these two notes is disguised by equal temperament, and both are played by the 
same black key. We learn also that when organs were tuned in mean-tone 
temperament there were organs, e.g. that in the Temple Church, which produced 
separate sounds for G# and Ab, and an enharmonic change from one note to 
the other would involve an actual change of finger from the sharp to the flat, 
or vice versa. Thus there would be an actual break in the tone. Perhaps that 
is why the possibilities of enharmonic change were supposed to be the special 
virtue of equal temperament (as compared with mean-tone temperament), 
because there would be no break in the tone as the same black key would be 
used for both notes. Sir Donald Tovey” writes: 

“The object of ‘enharmonic’ modulation is frankly to mystify. It is popularly 
supposed to belong specially to tempered scales; but it really presupposes just [1.e. 
true] intonation. . . . Even with a limited keyboard the ear imagines a change of 
intonation when the unexpected resolution appears’’. 


But with the strings we are not dependent on what aural perception can achieve 
in this way; the change from one chromatic note to the other is actually made 
without any break by the player. His musical sense, responding to the change 
of harmony, impels him to make, it may be intuitively, the small change in the 
point of application of the pressure of his finger-tip required to effect the small 
change of note. So then a chord containing say G# dissolves mysteriously into 
one containing Ab. Thus enharmonic change adds to the flexibility of the 
musical scale, and it did so particularly in the music of Beethoven and Wagner. 
Then there is the violinist’s practice of closing the leading note so as to 
bring it nearer to the tonic in a melodic line when there is no dominant sounded 
with it to control its intonation. There is an interesting passage in Moritz 
Hauptmann’s Letters of a Leipsic Cantor, here taken from a translation in 
Pole’s Philosophy of Music: 
“In the two passages C, Dp, C and C, C#, D, it is certain that the Dp will be sung flatter 
than the C#. . . . This is the psychological view of intonation that the clavier can 
know nothing of”. 


It gives point to this passage that theory tells us that C# is lower than Dp, 
for C#D and CDhb are diatonic semitones, and these intervals are each more 
than half a whole tone. They will therefore have to overlap if they are thought 
of as filling up, between them, the whole tone CD, which will make C# lower 
than Dp. The quoted passage means that in the experience of the distinguished 
choir-master and violinist, Hauptmann, it is the melodic character of decorating 
notes, which do not form part of the prevailing harmony, that determines their 
intonation. This again increased the flexibility of the scale during the 250 
years that followed the golden age of polyphony. This has its effect on the 
choice of temperaments. But we must not suppose that the notes we hear 
(perceive) always correspond quite exactly to the keyboard sounds we listen 


12 Encyclopaedia Britannica, 14th ed., article ‘‘Harmony”’. 
13 It is recorded that Wagner’s use of enharmonic change in Tristan was particularly objected 
to by Berlioz, whose own use of enharmonic modulation was different from Wagner’s, as Saint- 
Saéns pointed out (see: The Heritage of Music, vol. II, p. 141). 
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to. On one occasion, in discussing the intonation of the pianoforte, Professor 
Dent” took the progressions C, Dp, C, and C, C#, D, accompanied by suitable 
harmonies, which he played, to illustrate the fact that the same black note on 
the pianoforte might have slightly different effects on the ear in differing musical 
circumstances, and appear to have different intonations. 


5. SCALES DEVELOPED BY PARTICULAR COMPOSERS IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY AND AFTER 

A series of notes that some composers have found gave intervals they could 
use for special effects is that known as the whole-tone scale: C, D, E, F#, Gt, A¢# 
(= Bp), C, in which there may be an enharmonic change somewhere, say Gf 
to Ab or A$ to Bh. This gives a scale of six whole tones, which in some com- 
posers’ music are whole tones of equal temperament. It depends on whether 
the pianoforte or an instrument of free intonation is used whether these whole 
tones are equal-tempered tones or are the product of enharmonic change. 

Sir Charles Stanford observes:!* 

“The student of some interesting modern developments will also speedily discover 
that the adoption of the so-called whole-tone scale as a basis of music is, except upon a 
keyed instrument tuned to the compromise of equal temperament, unnatural and 
impossible. No player upon a stringed instrument can play the scale of whole tones 
and arrive at an octave which is in tune with the starting note, unless he deliberately 
changes one of the notes on the road, and alters it while playing it’. 
which is another way of stating what was written above about enharmonic 
change in the tonal scale. 

The tonal scale turns up again and again in the later Russian music, in 
particular in the compositions of Moussorgsky, which in turn suggested it to 
certain French composers, particularly Debussy. But on this Edwin Evans 
has observed’ “‘the tonal scale is not Debussy, nor is Debussy the tonal scale’. 
Professor Shera writes of the tonal scale!® “it is more than probable that we 
ought to regard it as a chord rather than a scale’, and he proceeds later to 
consider some of its ‘‘very interesting chordal properties’. Sir Donald Tovey 
observes’® “‘It is really no more a whole-tone scale than the diminished seventh 
is a major sixth bounding a series of minor thirds’. To illustrate his meaning 
he adds that Sir Walford Davies “has pointed out that this scale is a six-note 
chord projected into a single octave and capable, like the diminished seventh, of 
an enharmonic turn to each of its notes”. It lent itself readily to use in some 
pianoforte compositions and songs with pianoforte accompaniment by Debussy, 
where its elusive properties were useful in suggesting impressionistic effects; 
but its possibilities were soon exhausted, and few composers are likely to 
attempt new uses of the tonal scale. 

Some writers of physics books, attracted by the mathematical possibility 
of dividing an octave into six equal intervals, which they can measure with 


14 This is discussed in the final essay of the author’s Musical Ear. 

16 Proc. Mus. Ass., vol. LX XVII, p. 50. 

16 C. V. Stanford: Musical Composition, p. 17. 

17 Pyoc. Mus. Ass., vol. XXXVI, p. 66. 

18 In his “‘Musical Pilgrim’’ volume Debussy and Ravel. 

18 Encyclopaedia Britannica, 14th ed., article ‘Harmony’, where the academic possibilities 
of the enharmonic resolution of the chord are shown on a music stave: 
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their logarithms, have described this so-called scale as though it were of the 
same nature as the diatonic scale. They failed to realise that, as Martin 
Cooper has observed,” “There is a great difference between the fairly frequent 
use of whole-tone chords, or even whole passages, such as can be found in 
Liszt, Saint-Saéns, and Rimsky-Korsakov, and the conscious adoption of the 
whole-tone scale as an alternative to the hitherto accepted diatonic order’. 
The observations of these physicists would lead one to expect that the tonal 
scale is often found in Debussy which, for the reasons given, would be a con- 
siderable overstatement. Certainly its chordal possibilities were fully explored 
by him in some pianoforte compositions, but without leaving much for anyone 
else to discover. 

Finally, a word or two must be added about the twelve-note technique 
adopted by Schénberg and others. Opinion amongst musicians appears to 
be crystallizing in two forms: on the one hand that of Schénberg’s ardent ad- 
mirers, and on the other those who think that, like other experiments that 
derive from equal temperament, twelve-note music is leading to a cul-de-sac. 
That question will be finally decided by the musicians of the next generation. 
Those who wish to understand this and similar tendencies in modern music are 
recommended to read Edwin Evans’ article ““Atonality and Polytonality” in 
Cobbett’s Cyclopedic Survey of Chamber Music. 
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Egk and Orff 


Representatives of contemporary German opera 


BY 
KARL H. WORNER 


AN article on contemporary German opera needs some preliminary notes on 
opera in Germany generally. Statistics for the year 1951 enumerate more than 
go opera houses, in about 90 towns of the western and eastern occupied zones 
of Germany, which regularly perform operas with their own state- or town- 
companies. About 40 of these opera houses are situated in the Russian- 
occupied zone. A great number of the opera houses were bombed out during 
the war. Those which have been rebuilt are in Hanover, Frankfurt-on-the- 
Main, Essen, Dortmund, Aachen, Bremen and Bremerhaven. In towns where 
no rebuilding or renovation has taken place the companies are playing on 
makeshift narrower stages in halls or cinemas. In the season 1951-52 
Beethoven’s Fidelio was the opera most frequently performed. Those most 
often presented are the usual examples from Mozart to Puccini. About 
seventeen per cent of all operas are contemporary ones. Contemporary means 
here from Debussy and Ravel to Egk, Orff and Menotti. The one most 
frequently performed in the season 1951-52 was Menotti’s Consul, played by 
thirteen opera houses. From November, 1951, till March, 1953, Stravinsky’s 
opera The Rake’s Progress was performed by eleven opera houses and broadcast 
by five German stations. Britten’s Peter Grimes has been played on five 
German stages since 1947 in 52 performances. 

German contemporary opera since about 1920 is generally characterized 
by a rejection of the music drama of the Wagnerian and post-Wagnerian era, 
mainly represented by Richard Strauss and less splendidly but no means less 
seriously by Hans Pfitzner, and a general inclination towards the old type of 
opera with its recitatives and formal numbers. Two works mark the turning 
point : Wozzeck by Alban Berg (first performance in Berlin in 1925) and Cardillac 
by Paul Hindemith (first performance at Dresden in 1927). In Berg’s opera a 
typically German declamation in music and a deep expressionistic, post- 
romantic feeling run parallel with a series of strictly musical forms, ¢.g. suite, 
variations, inventions, passacaglia. Hindemith is much nearer to the Baroque 
than Berg. His treatment of the voice is instrumental as in Bach’s cantatas, 
he writes musical numbers and renounces dramatic effects in favour of the 
musical shape; the expression is objective rather than psychological. 

There has been a search for new material in which a reaction against 
naturalism and realism may be observed. After the first World War Germany 
was looking for a new Weltanschauung, a new order of human existence. 
Current problems were compared with bygone events. The problem of the 
individual and the community is the spiritual content of Wozzeck, Cardillac 
and Enoch Arden by Gerster. 
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The transitoriness of glory is discussed in Columbus by Egk, Napoleon by 
Edmund von Borck and Karl V by Kienek. The conflict between politics 
and art is the subject matter of Hindemith’s Mathis der Maler and the problem 
of patriotism is the content of the operas Peer Gynt and Circe by Egk and 
Odysseus by Hermann Reutter. The answers are always derived from philo- 
sophical and religious themes. 

Another attempt at solution was made from the standpoint of Marxism 
in the work of Bert Brecht and Kurt Weill. Only a few operas dealt with 
present-day material, e.g. Jonny spielt auf by Krenek with jazz, Von heute auf 
morgen by Schénberg with modern marriage and Maschinist Hopkins by Brand 
with the problems of man and machine. 

In 1933 Hitler’s Machtiibernahme forced Schénberg, Weill, Kfenek, Toch 
and later Hindemith to emigrate, and all operas written by these composers 
disappeared from the German repertory. But Hitler never succeeded in 
suppressing or eliminating the new spiritual line. To a broader public the 
names of Egk and Orff became known only after 1933. To-day they are 
fully representative of German opera. They are typical German composers 
in spite of the immense influence which Stravinsky has exerted on them. 

Werner Egk, a descendant of an old family of Bavarian and Swabian 
peasants, was born in Auchsesheim near Augsburg on 17th May, tgor. He 
graduated at the grammar school at Augsburg and studied music at Munich 
and Frankfurt. Egk says he did not study with a famous teacher, but took 
every opportunity offered him to learn. Several years passed without any 
regular occupation. Egk spent the time from 1925 to 1927 in Italy, from 1928 
to 1929 in Berlin. His first practical musical employment led him to the 
Broadcasting Corporation at Munich where he was a conductor and composer 
of incidental music for radio-plays. His name became famous in 1935 after 
the first performance of his opera Die Zaubergeige at Frankfurt. Three years 
later the Berlin State Opera gave the first performance of his Peer Gynt. 
Further operas by Egk are Columbus (1942) and Circe (1948) and there are 
two ballets, Joan von Zarissa (1940) and Abraxas (1948). Egk who lived at 
Lochham, near Munich, was a guest conductor at the Berlin State Opera 
and has been a director of the composers’ group of the Reichsmusikkammer 
since 1941. From 1950 to 1953 Egk was the director of the Hochschule fiir 
Musik in Berlin. He has formulated something like an aesthetic theory, 
called Lochhamer Opernbrief. Simply as a listener and not as a musician, 
he often felt bored in the second act of an opera on account of lack of dramatic 
impulse. As far as he is concerned he does not want to write sophisticated, 
artificial music, but music which is melodic, simple and diatonic. 

Zaubergeige is the first practical result of the author’s explicit statement. 
The libretto goes back to the German-Italian romantic poet, designer and mus- 
ician, Graf Pocci and is arranged by Ludwig Andersen (pseudonym for Dr. 
Ludwig Strecker, one of the directors of B. Schott’s Séhne at Mainz) and 
Werner Egk himself. It has an old ancestry in the plots of the German Sing- 
spiel of the eighteenth century and especially in the Viennese Zaubersingspiel. 

Kaspar, a farm-servant, is tired of his work. He goes into the world and 
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in a bewitched wood he is given a violin by Cuperus, the mighty earth-spirit. 
The violin has mysterious powers so long as Kaspar renounces the love of 
woman. As the marvellous violin virtuoso Spagatini he becomes famous, but 
one day he is seduced by the beautiful noblewoman Ninabella. The violin 
loses its miraculous power: Kaspar returns to his beloved Gretl and renounces 
the violin, recognizing that true love is better than money, power and influence. 

Such a folk-opera needs clearly distinct numbers, the mood of the naive 
fairy-tale, popular tunes and the sentiment of the Lied as well as the elaborated 
gria and the musical evocation of magic. Egk solves most of his problems 
by his melodic invention in the vocal parts. He has significantly different 
melodic types to characterize Kaspar as a strong, vivacious and robust boy, 
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Gretl as a simple, but tender and sensitive girl and Ninabella as a being refined 
and calculating. Egk’s sense of the popular element is evident especially in 
the Bavarian character of the melodies. The music is always full of vigour. 
The character and richness of Egk’s instrumental colours are distinctive. 
They are always bright, rich in varied contrasts, lively and joyful like the 
colours of the mountains and meadows of southern Bavaria. Egk’s melodies 
are diatonic throughout, but his harmony is often peppered with bitonal effects 
which are never used as a mannerism but give the musical language a native 
and racy expression. His rhythms, which recall the folk dance, incorporate 
frequent alternations between two and three quavers. 
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Peer Gynt, an opera in three acts and nine tableaux, seems to me Egk’s most 
important work. The comparison between Ibsen and Egk shows the latter’s 
operatic experience and his resultant understanding of its requirements. He 
omits Ibsen’s intellectual and philosophical views and prefers the more senti- 
mental parts of the action. Ibsen’s fundamental decision for Peer Gynt is 
the question how to live; for himself or for others. In the opera this question 
is not discussed at all. The contrasts of mother country and foreign country 
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are shown as the symbols of Peer Gynt’s twofold nature. Mother-country 
means self-knowledge, true love, warm-hearted feeling, house and home, 
Solvejg and Norway; whereas the foreign country denotes aspiration for riches, 
untruth, sensuality instead of love, megalomania, seduction and (in this opera) 
America. 

A short dramatic prelude portrays the young visionary Peer Gynt in the 
mountains of his home land. The first scene shows Peer Gynt’s first encounter 
with Solvejg and then his abduction of Ingrid, Mads’ bride. The second scene 
introduces the king of the Trolls and his daughter, called the Rothaarige 
(Red-haired). Peer Gynt, who has repudiated Ingrid, is seduced by the 
Rothaarige who has two figures, the mask of an ugly slut and of an excitingly 
beautiful woman. The next scene follows Ibsen closely: Peer Gynt is in the 
hall of the mountains. The last scene of the first act shows us Peer Gynt 
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before his newly built log house. Solvejg has come to him, but the Rothaarige 
appears leading their misshapen son by the hand to trouble Peer Gynt’s happi- 
ness with Solvejg. The fifth and sixth scene (second act) are played in central 
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America. Egk again follows Ibsen closely, but he omits the scenes in the 
desert and in the lunatic asylum. Peer Gynt, with the idea of becoming the 
world’s Emperor, is deceived by his friends who die in the explosion of the ship, 
but he has lost his fortune. In the next scene he has a new encounter with 
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the Rothaarige who has the figure of a fascinating dancer. Peer Gynt, having 
lost every moral restraint, is seduced anew but, perceiving that she wants only 
his money, is then disillusioned. In the third act he returns to his native 
country seeking the salvation of his soul. First of all he meets the Three 
Birds who refuse to show him the way home. Then he encounters the Unknown 
who leads him into the hall of King Troll. Here we are witness of a tribunal 
where all whom Peer Gynt ever met accuse him except his mother. She pleads 
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for him and he has a last chance to seek a human being to whom he did only 
good. In the last scene he finds again the waiting Solvejg who sings: My life 
became a blessed chant because of you. Here and now he finds his life’s peace. 
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The last three scenes of the opera are of more oratorical than operatic 
character, although the libretto as a whole is arranged with tremendous 
theatrical instinct. Ibsen’s Peer Gynt is a drama which might have been 
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composed by Richard Strauss or even by Wagner in the style of the music 
drama. But Egk does not favour this type. He strictly avoids the system of 
leading themes (Leitmotiv) and their symphonic development. He too employs 
themes repeatedly through the opera, but in the older style of the Evinnerungs- 
motiv, the predecessor of the Wagnerian Leitmotiv well known to Weber, 
Marschner, Grétry and Naumann. The Evrinnerungsmotiv unifies scenes with 
the same ideas and moods. There is ¢.g. a characteristic chord, the minor triad 


with an added major ninth, symbolizing Peer Gynt in the restlessness of his 
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love. It is the basic harmony of the last scene of the first act (Peer Gynt 
leaving Solvejg, Ex. 4), accompanying the tender melody of the English horn. 
Melody and harmony reappear when Peer Gynt speaks about his deep love for 
the dancer saying that he was never in love before—a reminiscence under- 
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standable only for the listener. The same chord forms the foundation of 
the tango for the seductive dance of the Rothaarige. It is reduced to the 
minor triad with minor seventh in Peer Gynt’s encounter with the Three Birds 
and the Unknown. Only in the final scene does Solvejg’s heartwarming 
welcome to the returning Peer Gynt bring forth a series of pure triads 
symbolizing the solution of the problems of the play. 
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The music to Peer Gynt, in every bar typically Egk, has nevertheless a 
completely different character from Die Zawbergeige. Egk follows approxi- 
mately the opera-conception of Verdi's Un ballo di maschera. Like Verdi, 
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Egk sees in melody the chief element of operatic communication. Melody 
needs musical form. Some quotations may illustrate Egk’s melodic gifts: the 
Verdi-like tune in the powerful and moving tribunal scene (Ex. 6) and the 
song of the Three Birds (Ex. 7). The same melody, full of pathos and 
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severity, is the theme of the broad orchestral interlude preparing the tribunal 
scene. Peer Gynt’s vulgar dance-song, declaring his love to the dancer (Ex. 8), 
to his own guitar accompaniment ; the varied tender melodies depicting Solvejg 
(Ex. 5 and g); the dances of the Trolls with vulgar Cancan tunes (Ex. Io and 
11); the song of the King of the Trolls and its use of muted trumpet (Ex. 12); 
the ornamental writing for florid soprano singer (Ex. 13). 
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Little need be said about Egk’s Columbus. The work exists in three 
different versions: an opera written for broadcasting (1933), then arranged for 
stage performance (1942) entitled Columbus: Bericht und Bildnis, finally 
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(Berlin 1951) an arrangement in which the action is danced while the singers 
execute their rdles as in oratorio. The stage version suffers from the work’s 
broadcasting origin.. It is too static and we see something like oratorio in 
fancy dress. Columbus is more contemplation than action. 
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German musicologists speak of Wagner’s Werkstil, meaning that each of 
his operas has a style of its own according to the subject-matter. Egk too 
has this ability. Circe, his last opera, provides another proof of this. 

The book is written by Egk himself following Calderon’s El mayor encanto 
amor. A tempest drives Ulysses to an island coast. He and his fellows are 
welcomed by Circe who intends to change them into animals. Ulysses over- 
comes Circe’s magic powers with a love potion and wants to stay on the island; 
but his fellows conjure the spirit of Achilles to admonish him to return to 
Greece. Ulysses flies and Circe, seeing her greatest magic power—love— 
broken, welcomes the next shipwrecked men. 

Here we have a new aspect of Egk’s lyric gifts: sensual beauty and melodious 
sound after the manner of an Italian madrigal (Ex. 14). Circe is an ensemble 
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opera with choruses. The general style, witty and amusing, is of a Mediter- 
ranean serenity where love is not passion so much as a diversion. Egk there- 
fore uses instrumental gestures of the later eighteenth- and early nineteenth- 
century opera, employing them in his own harmonic and rhythmic combina- 
tions. The opera, rich in buffoonery, is not a mere pastiche of a historical 
style, but, without probing stylistic or aesthetic problems, remains an indi- 
vidual creation in its own right. 
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Egk is very much attracted by the ballet. Joan von Zanissa and Abraxas 
are, like the operas, symbolical of ideas expressed here by the dance. Joan von 
Zarissa is a new version of the fable of Don Juan. Abraxas goes back to a 
sketch written by Heinrich Heine on Faust. Like Don Juan, Faust too is a 
man of indomitable sensuality. Egk does not try to depict the philosophical 
Faust. His music with its pictorial gestures, colours and rhythm, is well 
suited to dancing, but its original worth is not comparable to Stravinsky’s 
ballets which are perhaps the summit of his creative work. 


Carl Orff too is of Bavarian descent. Born at Munich on the roth July, 
1895, he studied at the Akademie der Tonkunst there and became conductor 
at the opera houses in Munich, Mannheim and Darmstadt. His career was 
interrupted in 1920 by a course of study in composition with Heinrich 
Kaminski. From 1925 to 1936 Orff was the music director of ‘““Tanzerische 
Musikerziehung”’ at the Dorothee Giinter-Schule in Munich. He lives at 
Grafelfing and has taken a master-class in composition at the Akademie der 
Tonkunst in Munich since 1950. 
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Orff has withdrawn all his output written before 1935; including an 
opera, incidental and chamber music and orchestral works. They are no 
longer available, and we do not need to discuss them. Turning to Orff’s 
technique and style we have to mention first his extensive and intensive studies 
in music history and secondly his detailed work dealing with music for gym- 
nastics and dancing, especially with elementary musical education. Orff’s 
historical studies led to three different arrangements of Monteverdi’s Orfeo 
(1925, 1931 and 1940), and to free arrangements of Ballo delle ingrate and 
Lamento d’Arianna. He has also written an Entrata for five orchestras and 
organ after William Byrd (1941). 

To gain an insight intro Off’s musical ideas, his melodic and rhythmic 
peculiarities, we have to study first his ‘“Schulwerk’’ (to be translated not only 
as work for schools, but also as training in musical improvisation and invention). 

Orff’s plan for musical education begins in early childhood with tunes in the 
frame of five tones. The next step leads to a frame of seven tones. The 
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examples (from the first version of Orff’s ‘“Schulwerk’’) show a possibility of 

variation in accordance with the technique of the seventeenth-century suite 

(Ex. 15 and 16). . 

Orff’s highly elaborated theatrical music always has a flavour of improvisa- 
tion. It appeals to man’s elementary musical instinct. Here, perhaps, lies 
the secret of his success. He has returned to old sources and discovered a 
music of his own. His melodies are often born of German folk-tunes without 
being mere quotations. In view of these facts the objection that Orff’s music 
is lacking in counterpoint is meaningless. His is in no way comparable to the 
traditional German music. Orff marks a new beginning. Nobody knows 
whether development may be possible in the future. 

Here follows a complete list of Orff’s works, excluding the three versions of 
his incidental music to Shakespeare’s A Midsummer Night’s Dream (1939, 
43 and 52): 

Carmina burana. Cantiones profanae cantoribus et choris cantandae comi- 
tantibus instrumentis atque imaginibus magicis. First performance at 
Frankfurt, June, 1937. 

Der Mond. Ein kleines Welttheater. First performance at Munich, Feb- 
ruary, 1939. Second version 1945. 

Die Kluge. Die Geschichte vom Kénig und der klugen Frau. First perfor- 
mance at Frankfurt, February, 1943. 

Catulli Carmina. Ludi scaenici. First performance at Leipzig, November, 
1943. 

Die Bernauerin. Ein bairisches Stiick. First performance at Stuttgart, 
June, 1947. 

Astutuli. Eine bairische Komédie. Composed 1946. Not published. 

Antigonae. Ein Trauerspiel des Sophocles von Friedrich Hoélderlin. First 
performance at Salzburg Festival, 1949. 


Trionfo di Afrodite. Concerto scenico. First performance at Milan in 
February, 1953. 


These works may be divided into three different groups, each with its own 
character: works (comparable to cantatas) capable of interpretation by action 
and dance on the stage, operatic works in the original sense of the term, and 
works for which there is not yet a precise technical term. In Germany this 
is generally called Musikalisches Theater. 

Every first-hand judgment on a dramatic composer must be built first of all 
on the dramatic value of his music. The criterion of value of an operatic work 
has to be based on the stage purpose. Orff is an operatic composer in a specific 
and exclusive sense. But several parts of his operatic work are suitable for 
performance without the stage, e.g. large parts of the Carmina burana or of the 
Catulli Carmina which have been very successful in concert performances. 
These surprising facts may be attributed to the individual musical style, the 
formal balance, the absolute emotional honesty and integrity of response 
in Orff’s music and the scrupulous veracity of his artistic medium. 
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Orff’s Carmina burana are named after a manuscript from the monastery 
at Benediktbeuren, written probably about 1280 and first published in 1847. 
It is a collection of mediaeval Latin (and some German) students’ songs with 
only a little music in staffless neumes. Orff selected extracts from these 
poems, provided them with his own music and divided them into three parts 
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with the Latin headings Versis leta facies, In taberna and Amor volat undique. 
A chorus invoking Fortuna, the goddess of chance, opens and closes the play. 
Considered from the point of view of poems and music the work is a cantata 
for choir and three soloists with orchestra, allowing for scenic performance 
with dancing. Orff gives no hints for scenic realization. The work has had 
more than 400 performances since 1937 in which very different solutions of the 
dramatic problem have been put forward. 

The music shows Orff’s strongly marked, individual style. We may recog- 
nize pure tone-repetitions as declamation, melisma influenced by the Gregorian 
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Chant (Ex. 17), melodies in the character of German folk tunes (Ex. 18 and 
19) and themes alternating repetition with stepwise movement. An impressive 
example is the opening chorus based on a basso ostinato, repeating eleven times 
the melodic theme symbolizing Fortuna’s rolling wheel, incessantly increasing 
in tempo and dynamic force (Ex. 20). The musical forms are distinct and clear. 
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The harmonic idiom consists of simple diatonic and modal patterns serving 
the powerful melody and rhythm. The elemental simplicity results from an 
extreme concentration of means, including the orchestration which calls for a 
large number of percussion-instruments (five players) and is nothing short of 
masterly. An intensive study of the whole work shows Orff as a composer 
who has something definite to convey and knows precisely how to convey it. 

The libretti of Orff’s next two works, Der Mond and Die Kluge, are his own, 
based on the fairy-tales of the brothers Grimm: 

In past times, as there was no moon in the sky, the population of a little 
country had an oil-lamp in a tree to give light during the night, while going 
home from the tavern. The village mayor was the lamp-lighter. Four tramps 
from another dark country, very surprised by the unusual light, steal the lamp 
for their own country. Finally each tramp dies one after the other and each 
wants a quarter of the lamp in his coffin. Awaking in the land of the dead 
they put the lamp together. The light now illuminating the new environs 
wakes the others who, happy to be away from the earth and alone, begin to 
sing, dance, drink and gamble. A noisy scene is surprised and confused by 
Saint Peter, in the figure of an old shepherd with a watchman’s horn. He 
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calms them, taking to heaven the lamp which now becomes the moon, a 
light for all men. 

Secondly: a poor peasant has found a golden mortar, but not the pestle 
in his field and in spite of the warnings of his clever daughter brings the mortar 
to the king. The king, believing that the man has stolen the pestle, imprisons 
him. The farmer calls for his daughter and the king, hearing his plaints, 
wants to see the young girl. Surprised at her cleverness he makes her his wife. 

Ex.21 
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But a little later the hot-tempered king thinks that his wife has deceived him 
and repudiates her, allowing her to take only a trunk with her most precious 
possessions. The clever wife, having given him an opiate, puts the sleeping 
king in the chest and brings him to her father’s house. The king awaking 
sees himself overcome by his wife’s love. 
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After detailed study we have to admit that Orff has a genuine musico- 
dramatic gift which it is impossible to describe in a brief survey. Some ex- 
amples may be given: the opening bars of Der Mond (Ex. 21); the wise words 
of the dying tramp (Ex. 22); the plaintive cries of the peasant at the beginning 
of Die Kluge (Ex. 23); the last words of the king and his wife (Ex. 24). From 
the above it may be seen that Orff’s dramatic characters are based more on the 
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alternation of their emotional reactions than on true and genuine musical 
characterization. His characters are not psychological individuals, they are 
types. In the king-of Die Kluge it was possible to recognize the personified 
dictator (Hitler) in 1943. 

Orff’s Catulli carmina and Trionfo di Afrodite are written in the form of the 
scenic cantata like Carmina burana. The Catulli Carmina use poems of 
Catullus in the Latin original. The “concerto scenico” Trionfo di Afrodite is 
written in Latin and Greek verse of Catullus, Sappho and Euripides. The 
musical treatment is comparable to the Carmina burana, but all suggestions and 
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reminiscences of German folk tunes are strictly avoided. The voices sing in 
free melisma and speak in strongly rhythmical declamation. Their character 
is much stronger but less impressive than in the Carmina burana. The plot 
is no more than a symbolical festival of nuptials, reminding us of Stravinsky’s 
Les noces. But the Russian character of Stravinsky’s work is replaced by the 
classical antiquity of the Latin and Greek languages. Carmina burana, 
Catulli Carmina and Trionfo di Afrodite form a trilogy called Trionfi. 
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A totally different form of the musical theatre is realized in Die Bernauerin: 
ein bairisches Stick. The historical events concerning Albrecht, Duke of 
Bavaria, and Agnes, daughter of an Augsburg barber, in the fourteenth century, 
were dramatized by Friedrich Hebbel about a hundred years ago. Orff hasa 
different idea of the facts which are seen in a fantastic, semi-idealized light. 
The language is old Bavarian dialect. The play demands only a tenorsinger 
in the subordinate part of Der welsche Spielmann. The chief dramatic figures 
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are actors, not singers. The music is not free from mannerisms, except in 
the sixth scene (forty-six pages of the piano-score) consisting of the rhythmic 
explanations of the sorceresses, accompanied by two pianos, played in trills 
on the strings with two felt drumsticks changing freely between precisely stated 
tones, and about ten other percussion instruments. 
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The culmination of Orff’s ideal world is doubtless Antigone. The composer 
uses the German translation by Friedrich Hélderlin who tried to imitate the 
Greek rhythms of Sophocles’ tragedy. His creation of a truly exalted spirit 
is indeed a unique example of German poetry, but understandable only after 
long and intensive meditation based on exact knowledge of the Greek ideas; 
e.g. the verses of the choir: 


““Namensschopfer, der du von den Wassern, welche Kadmos 
Geliebet, der Stolz bist, und des, der im Echo donnert, 

Ein Teil, des Vaters der Era’, 

Und Italia in Wachstum weit umschwerfst, 

Die allbekannt ist. Allen gemein 

Ist aber Undurchdringliches; denn auch waltest 

Im Schosse du, zu Eleusis.”’ 


Ex.26 Con gran lamento, molto rubato 


Ratigense 


t t t 


- - - des Landes Thebes va-ter-li-che Stadt 


Orff’s music does not assist one’s understanding of the details of Hélderlin’s 
interpretation, but that is perhaps of little consequence. The plot is well known 
to the opera-going public and Orff has contrived something like a divine service, 


= => 
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a mystery, a cultural drama in the absolute sense of the Greek. Before we make 
an attempt to analyse his artistic ways and means we must say a few words 
about the effect of his work. To-day, twenty-five hundred years after Soph- 
ocles, the work is a moving commentary on our own world, on the doubts and 
despairs of our tortured times, on the presumption of political systems. Orff’s 


Ex.27 
Con intima passime sempre molto rubato 
z= 
— 
Chor. Geist der Lie-be- - Prie 
aliuni 
> 
dennoch Sie - _ im - mer in Streit! 
dim. rallent. 
Ex.28 
on gran solennita 
sca 40 Antigonae 
= t == 
T ver 
Und jetzt fiihrt er mich 
> > 
LL 
S sempre martell. 
4 4 4 i L i 4 
se se S = 
a > ee >> > >> >> > 
> > > > 
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musical resuscitation of the Greek tragedy cannot be subjected to any compari- 
son, his solution of the artistic problem is an absolutely new and revolutionary 
one. What he has tried to attain is the catharsis of the listener in the ancient 
Greek religious belief. 

The centre of Orff’s musical interpretation is the unaccompanied chant of 
one voice, declaiming mostly in exactly fixed rhythms and rapid repeated 
notes, changing the tone only on the more important words (Ex. 25 and 26). 
The orchestra is silent or interposes bold chords very oddly scored (6 pianos, 
4 harps, 9 double-basses, 6 flutes, 6 oboes, alternating with 3 English horns, 
6 trumpets muted, 7-8 kettle drums and an apparatus of percussion played 
by 10 to 15 musicians). It is impossible to give an impression of these sounds. 
They are indeed the acoustic motion of destiny. There is no essential difference 
in the treatment of the solo voices or of the choir. Only in a few cases does 
Orff write a formal musical number, and these rare occasions are of the most 
convincing effect; e.g. the madrigalesque chorus (Ex. 27) and perhaps as the 
summit of the work, Antigone’s last passionate chant, the prophecy of a wife 
doomed to death expressed in a wide-ranging melody, using the rhythm of the 
tango as a symbol of her stiff and inflexible will (Ex. 28). The close of the work 
is formed by 47 repetitions of C on four pianos and kettle-drums suggesting 
Hamlet’s famous words: The rest is silence. 


The music examples are published by permission of B. Schott’s Séhne, 
Mainz. 
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Classicism, Romanticism and Music 
BY 


HANS TISCHLER 


EVERY music historian has had to deal with the questions “‘What are classicism 
and romanticism’’, and has had to give some answer. One leans toward a 
historical explanation, another will stress stylistic features, a third will make it 
a matter of attitudes; but each feels the insufficiency of his reply. The over- 
complexity of the problem forces us to give partial answers. This paper there- 
fore proposes to discuss some fundamental approaches to the explanation of 
classicism and romanticism which are general and clear enough for questioners 
to grasp and retain, and to apply. 

We start with an examination of the term “classic”. Fundamentally 
this term refers to the most eminent artists and authors of Greco-Roman 
antiquity (and by transfer also to their works). In using the term, we may 
emphasize either the idea of “eminence” or the idea of ‘Greco-Roman anti- 
quity’’, with the implication of a highly developed sensitivity to balance and 
clarity. In order to avoid confusion of these two meanings, we shall apply 
here the term “‘classic’’ to men of eminence and the term “‘classicist’’ to a 
penchant toward antiquity, balance, and clarity. 

Thus men like Thomas Aquinas, Leonardo da Vinci, Shakespeare, Corneille, 
Rembrandt, or Goethe we shall call classics, because they were eminent and 
set standards for others. On the other hand, the Renaissance, because it 
harked back to antiquity and venerated balance and clarity, we shall call a 
classicist period. To state it differently: a classic creates models, a classicist 
accepts them. ; 

The fact of this acceptance of models is crucial to an understanding of 
classicism, 7.e. the classicist attitude. For classicism is basically an expression 
of satisfaction with one’s environment. From this satisfaction flow a firm 
confidence in human possibilities and achievements, an appreciation of secure, 
established facts and of clear presentation of thought, and therefore a funda- 
mental optimism and rationalism together with a deliberate shutting-out from 
consciousness of anything undefinable or unaccountable—mystical doctrines, 
emotions, poverty, sickness, etc. 

The contrast between a classicist and a classic, and yet the possibility of one 
person’s being both, is illustrated in Mozart: in his acceptance of models from 
others and in his sensitivity to balance and clarity a classicist, but in creating 
out of these elements standards for those who followed a supreme classic. 

The mention of Mozart, one of the Viennese classics of music, intimates that, 
in addition to the emergence of single classics and of classicist trends, there is 
a third phenomenon: the fact that certain generations in which classicism 
prevails also produce many men of genius. Such “‘classic eras’’ seem to follow 
two or three generations of artists who afterwards are looked upon as pioneers, 
precursors ; they are, in turn, followed by two or more generations which accept 
their standards. Such a classic generation, because of its peculiar midway 
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position, is able to strike a balance among all elements of an art. No longer 
engrossed in pioneering, it seizes upon models furnished by the precursors or 
by other periods, and with their aid creates an order and harmony to which 
later generations turn in the quest for fresh inspiration. 

Classic eras in the various arts need not coincide, however, since they depend 
on two circumstances—a favourable historical situation and the genius to 
translate it into great art. One such classic generation occurred around 440 
B.c. in Greece (excelling in drama, philosophy, sculpture, and architecture) ; 
others around 1250 in France (philosophy, architecture), 1500 in Italy (painting, 
sculpture, architecture, music), and 1590 in England (literature, music). 

Similarly there arose during the latter part of the eighteenth century, and 
especially during the brief span about 1781-1803, a group of eminent masters 
in music and literature in Germany. The classic German poets gathered at 
Weimar around Goethe and Schiller, who in their creative works during those 
years were guided by the Hellenic idea of balance and repose. The musical 
classics, on the other hand, had their centre at Vienna, the home of Haydn, 
Mozart and Beethoven. Only with them did German music, for the first time 
in history, acquire pre-eminence in Europe. This supremacy it maintained, 
though not unchallenged, almost until the first World War. 

The style of this particular classic era in music is the outgrowth of the 
rococo style. To the latter’s features, however, it added a certain repose, an 
untroubled spirit of rest in the golden mean, a bright but mellowcolour. There 
is neither overmuch seriousness nor overmuch hilarity: neither tragedy nor 
comedy go to extremes. A fine balance is brought about between melody and 
significant accompaniment, between expressive leading voice and light but 
masterly polyphony, between even tempo and metre and ever new rhythmic- 
melodic variants, or development. 

This ideal balance was reached only rarely, and predominantly in Mozart’s 
works; but even in them there are romantic traits: a preoccupation with human 
character in his operas, dramatic contrasts of volume, tempo, and instrumenta- 
tion, a liking for surprise, a penchant for fairy tales in operas, etc. All these 
features emerged about fifty years before Mozart and they became central in 
the music of the succeeding century. The Viennese classics may thus well be 
called the central generation of the ‘“‘classic-romantic” era, about 1740-1910 
(for Italy and France about 1715-1910). What is usually termed the romantic 
era—roughly the nineteenth century—is truly but the second half of that 
period. 

Now what is romanticism? Perhaps the most fruitful point of departure 
for an explanation is that, whereas classicism reflects a feeling of satisfaction, 
romanticism reflects a feeling of dissatisfaction with one’s environment. 
Periods which are characterized by such dissatisfaction, such as the fourteenth 
and most of the sixteenth centuries, we shall call “‘romanticist’’, while we shall 
call artists of the nineteenth century more specifically “‘romantics’’. 

Psychologically, dissatisfaction can express itself in three major ways, 
namely (1) in attempts at improvement, (2) in surrender to despair, and (3) in 
evasions and attempts to escape. 
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(r) Attempts at improvement in politics take the form of revolutionary 
struggles, and in economics that of social reform movements. During the 
classic-romantic era. these facets are well exemplified by the revolutions in 
North America (1773), France (1789), South America (1810), Poland and else- 
where (1830), Hungary and elsewhere (1848), and subsequently in Italy, 
Roumania, Bulgaria, Greece, Ireland, Russia and Czechoslovakia, and on the 
other hand by the rise of the labour movement and of socialism. In graphic 
arts these attempts expressed themselves in such devastating satire as pervades 
Daumier’s cartoons; and in literature in pamphleteering, propaganda, and art 
criticism. Music, however, unless associated with words, can hardly do any- 
thing positive about dissatisfaction, since it cannot translate feeling into action. 


(2) The second reaction, complete breakdown and despair, is, in the recent 
past, reflected by the great increase in nervous diseases and in suicides. Indeed, 
insanity claimed many important romantic artists, poets, philosophers and 
composers. As symbols of well-ordered procedures, works of art in general 
can hardly offer any analogies to such personal defeats. 


(3) The third adjustment, escape from unsatisfactory reality through 
vicarious satisfaction or relaxation, constitutes the chief means left for a 
distressed spirit to make life acceptable. It may be achieved by the flight 
from (a) the here, (5) the now, and (c) the crushing threat of immediate outside 
circumstance, and each provides materials for significant artistic expression. 

(a) The flight from the here leads to distant places, like the countryside 
or the colourful Orient—in literature to pastoral poetry, travelogues, tales of 
Indians, Eskimoes, or of inner Africa. With an admixture of escape from the 
present the flight from the here reaches the past glories of India (as in the spread 
of Buddhism in the Occident), the Arabian Nights, the Crusades, or the afterlife 
in heaven. The religious revival, Catholic and Protestant alike, thus was an 
important facet of the romantic era. 

(6) The second kind of goal, that of temporal flight, may, as we have seen, 
be the past or also the future. The search for the former will be directed 
toward traditions of family and nation. Nationalism and historicism are 
therefore two of the strongest traits of romanticism with a great influence on 
music. Flight into the future leads to idealism and Utopianism. Excepting a 
certain religious fervour, these activities can hardly influence music. 

(c) The last avenue toward finding vicarious outlets for insufferable sur- 
roundings is the flight from them to a concentration on the inner adventure of 
self. It led, during the nineteenth century, to individualism, to expressionism, 
to impressionism, to withdrawal (solipsism, academicism, ivory-tower-ism, 
monasticism), and to the development of psycho-analysis. 

Each of the escape mechanisms mentioned contributed to the music of 
the nineteenth century. (a) The flight to distant places opened the door to 
picturesque orientalism in opera and ballet, the interest in non-European 
instruments, such as Chinese blocks, gong, cymbals, triangle and marimba, and 
in non-European scales. (b) The retreat to the past brought the revival of 
Gregorian chant and the recovery and spiritual rediscovery of the music of 
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earlier periods in general. It led to the emergence of national schools delving 
into, and employing much material from folklore. It stimulated research into 
folklore and interest in folk dances and folk opera. The desire to understand the 
work of art in its historical-social setting also springs from this source. (c) 
Individualism expressed itself in music as a search for special effects—sudden 
contrasts, certain characteristic chords or skips, highly differentiated 
orchestration, fragmentariness and surprise endings, contravention of accepted 
tonalities, etc. Emotionalism made itself felt especially in erratic and chromatic 
melodies and dissonant chords, which finally, in our century, led to the revision 
of the basic assumptions of classic and baroque music, 7.e. of the keys, and the 
chords and cadences derived from them. 

A word of caution seems necessary here. Classicism and romanticism are 
the two general attitudes—known by almost as many different names as there 
are authors who discuss this problem—between which the pendulum of artistic 
styles swings in a rather complex manner. Never, however, does this 
pendulum reach the extreme of complete realization of either; for this would 
spell death to art either in frozen formalism or in total dissolution. In all 
works of art and in all periods, therefore, we find both classicist and romanticist 
traits. When we classify a work or a period as classicist and another as rom- 
anticist we merely indicate the relative prominence of the particular traits. 
The analysis of these traits according to the principles discussed above, and the 
consequent understanding of their combination in any particular work of art 
or period is all the more valuable to us. 
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The Half- Year's New Music 


BY 


HANS KELLER, 


with contributions from DoNALp MITCHELL (two asterisks) and PauL HAMBURGER 
(one asterisk)! 


+ 


. . any book, any essay, any note in Notes and Queries, which produces a 
fact even of the lowest order about a work of art is a better piece of work than 
nine-tenths of the most pretentious critical journalism, in journals or in books’. 


T. Exror. 
SYMBOLS AND ABBREVIATIONS 
+ = major merits — = major defects 
(+) = minor merits (—) = minor defects 


These evaluating symbols are employed in a scale from 1 to 3, and any combination 
between them is both logically possible and indeed self-explanatory. Since there is a 
decisive difference between a work of genius and even the most excellent work without, 
the former receives the special designation G, while strokes of genius are indicated by the 
same symbol in brackets: (G). 


Abbreviations are employed on the basis of Eric Blom’s (Everyman’s Dictionary of 
Music, p. viii) excellent principle of immediate intelligibility within their special context. 
Thus, in the Performance column, the places of perf. (W’m = Wigmore Hall, RFH = 
Royal Festival Hall, CG = Covent Garden, TP = Third Programme, etc.) should be 
easily recognized. 


Pp = first performance, premiére 
EP = » Engl. perf. 

EuP = » European perf. 

LP = » London perf. 

CP = » concert perf. 

BP = » broadcast perf. 

PLP = » public perf. in London 


In the Analytic column, major keys are denoted by capitals, minor keys by small 
letters—a practice long established in German-speaking countries. Other abbreviations 
are explained by their context; in the description of a march, for instance, M-T—-M means 
march-trio-march. 


In the Press column, the evaluating symbols represent, of course, the press reactions. 
The initials of generally known critics follow the initials or abbreviations of their papers 
and journals (e.g. DT, R.C. = Daily Telegraph, Richard Capell). According to our usual 
practice, the anonymity of The Times critics is disregarded; whenever one, and only one 
Times critic has been seen at the concert under review, his or her initials are given. 


Care is being taken to give information that has not elsewhere been provided, even 
if this should entail an occasional omission of essentials. Free space in the tabular 
exposition can be used for readers’ comments and corrections. 


1See also his separate reviews of the music of the Coronation Service and of Peter Pears’ 
and Mewton-Wood’s recital of new music on pp. 232 et seq.: these items are omitted from the 
present survey. 
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CoMPOSER 


WorK 


PERFORMANCE 


*Heink Badings (b. 1907, 
Dutch, Pijper pupil, Prof. 
at Amsterdam & Rotter- 
dam). 


Vin. Son. in 3 mvts.: ——— 
(+). 


EP: W’m, 27.5: ++. Theo 


Olof, Liza Fuchsova. 


Don Banks (b. 1923). 


Vin. Son. (1952): ++-—(-). 


P: Morley College, 15.2: +. 
Lidka, Kitchin. 


**Arthur Benjamin. 


“A Tale of Two Cities’: — — 
(+). Romantic melodrama 
in a prologue and 3 acts, 
libretto by Cedric Cliffe after 
Dickens. 


P: TP, RPO «. 
Benjamin: +. Cast incl’d 
Westbury, Lumsden, Nash: 


+, Cantelo, Lawson, Sharp:| 


+, & Young. 


Lennox Berkeley. 


Nelson, opera in 5 scenes and 
3 acts. Text: Alan Pryce- 
Jones. 


“Preview” (incomplete) with 
piano: W’m, 14.2. Engl. 
Opera Group. 
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THE HALF-YEAR’S NEW MUSIC 2Irt 


ANALYTIC FEATURES 


PRESS 


CoMMENT 


I: D & b. Sectional sonata, 
nervous rhythm, short-lived 
canonic imit’s, stationary 
thought, form atrophied in 


2-bar groups [(+)] & little fan- 
fares. 

II.: F, A-B-A. Strings of small 
motifs form shapeless tunes. 

III.: D, rondo. Motivic work as 
inI. Inane symmetry of falling 
antecedent & rising consequent 
in theme. Bad jokes; worst, a 
modern imitation of the 2 
“Schweinchen”’ notes in finale 
of Beethoven’s op. I, no. I. 


DT, M.C.: +. 


Dutch utility harmony of Ravel 
plus German solidity. On the 
whole, dangerous, cultured 
Kitsch. 


Schoenbergian compression of 
symphonic structure (5  sec- 
tions) into 1 mvt.: + —. 


Intense talent. Owing to con- 
fusion of expository and deve- 
lopmental levels, sonata arch 
does not emerge. Unviolinistic 
cadenza in 4th section (i.e. the 
intended ‘‘slow mvt.’’—with less 
slow-mvt. significance than the 
intended dvpt. of the ternary 
2nd section’s principal part). 


Form always dramatically apt, 
though scarcely organic; leit- 
motivic structure elementary. 
Style eclectic-derivative (e.g. 
Puccini, Britten) rather than 
B’s customary eclectic-personal. 
Stirring choruses stir up recol- 
lections of stirring choruses 
elsewhere (e.g. Turandot). 
Abounding and _ superficially 
thrilling ostinati seem to have 
laid a dead hand on B’s the- 
matic invention. Characteriza- 
tion: nil. Texture: transparent. 
Instmn.: brilliant. 


DE, C.S. 
ST, E.N. 
NS&N, D.S-T.: —(+). 


+ 
: + 


B’s music never redeems the 
cruelties & deliberate crudities 
of his libretto. Act 2’s prison 
cell scene, a tragic human & 
dramatic situation, demands 
something other than the senti- 
mental pastiche it receives. 


“Number” technique. Not char- 
acteristic throughout. Britten 
influence. 


Obs, E.B. (15.2): ++. 
NS&N, D.S.-T. (21.2): 


+(—). 


Circumstances of perf., incl. often 
completely confusing over- 
reverberation, do not permit 
overall evaluation. Certain 


numbers (e.g. 1st-act trio “Who 
can tell” in abridged ternary f. 
& in direct line of descent from 
his Stabat mater’s tenor piece) 
are in Berkeley’s best vein. 


O « 
ncl’d 
Vash: 
larp: 
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COMPOSER Work PERFORMANCE 
Lennox Berkeley. 4 Sonnets of Ronsard: (G).| P: TP, 8.3: +++. Pears, 
2 tenors & pno. Hugues Cuénod, George 
Malcolm. 


Lennox Berkeley. 


3 Greek Poems (1951): ++. 
Trans. F. A. Wright. 


P: Morley College, 15.3: +. 
Iris Kells (sop.), John 
Gardner. 


Lennox Berkeley. 


“Spring at this hour’’, part- 
song: +. From an antho- 
logy, ‘‘A Garland for the 
Queen”’. Poem by Paul 
Dehn. 


P: RFH, 1.6: +. Under Boris 
Ord. 


Benjamin Britten. 


Gloriana, in 8 scenes & 3 acts: 


G. Text: William Plomer: 
+. Op. 53 (1952-3). Coro- 
nation Opera. 


P: CG, 86: +-—-—. 
Pritchard. Cross and Pears 
as Elizabeth & Essex: + +. 


**John Exton. 


Vin. Son.: —. (1952.) 


P: Arts Council, 4.3: (+). 
Anne Macnaghten (vin.) and 
Dorothy Manley (pfte.). 
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ANALYTIC FEATURES 


PRESS 


COMMENT 


Convincing, diametrically re- 
gressive tonality (A —c): 
+++. Close formal integra- 
tion of the mvts., with a slow 
mvt. (II) & a scherzo (III) 
which develop novel duet tex- 
tures: ++4. Imitational 
devices between voices, incl. 
diminution: + ++. 


The Sonnets form a complex, 


almost symphonic unity and 
left an immeasurably better 
impression than Nelson. 


I: “Epitaph on Timax”’ (Sappho), 
a slow 6/8, characteristic inven- 
tion: +. 

II: “Spring Song’’ (Antipater), 
an original, trio-less ternary 
scherzo: -++ +. 

III: ‘To Aster” (Plato), a fitting 
Eb finale: +. 


No review in NC tho’ 
S.G. was at the recital; 
instead, he noticed the 
same afternoon’s Fes- 
tival Hall concert of 
the Sale & [District 
Choir of Cheshire. 
Probably NC’s rather 
than S.G.’s fault. 


The poems form a unity and left 


a better impression than Nelson. 


6-Part chorus with conservative 
ctpt: +. Modal inflections. 
Tonality, at first ‘‘sharp” 
(E-C-A-G-D .. .) lands on Nea- 
politan IT. 


DT, R.C. (6.6): ++. 
Obs, E.B. (7.6): ++. 
ST, F.A. (7.6): — 

L, D.H. (11.6): ++. 


Fresh. 


Loose & lyrical: ++-+(-—). 
Progressive & concentric to- 
nality rolled into one (Lydian 
+++. Further 
naturalization of modes through 
diatonic function: +++. 
Thematic & leit-harmonic inte- 
gration: +++. Clean & 
sparse scoring: +++. 


On the whole a distinct 
press flop. Inane pre- 
view by Plomer in RT. 


Some of Britten’s best operatic 


music to date (ensembles) is 
organized into a unity with a 
problematic, tho’ formally pre- 
determined end whose spoken 
sections (historical quotations) 
are not artistic communications. 
Otherwise, the only weak bar is 
the lead-back in Essex’s 2nd 
lute song. 


Ist mvt. Motto, generous unison 
writing, percussive outburst of 
no special rhythmic character. 
2nd more lyrical subj. leads us 
nowhere. Composer hangs 
about his themes while we hang 


about in expectation (dis- 
appointed) of development. 
2nd mvt. Scherzo. Motto, 


many pizz. adornments and un- 
functional seconds, generous 
unisons. Exchanges of the- 
matic materials between vin. & 
pfte. (or vice versa) extend 
mvt.’s structure in absence of 
genuine invention. 3rd (slow!) 
and motto-haunted mvt. 
Idealistic vin. entry (high 
register) designed for intona- 
tional virtuosi only. Style as 


yet too unformed to be infor- 
mative about. 
tially successful. 


Texture par- 
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CoMPOSER Work PERFORMANCE 
Gerald Finzi. “White flowering days’, part- | P: RFH, 1.6: +. Under Boris 


song: (+)(—). From an- 
thology, ‘‘A Garland for the 
Queen’. Poem by Edmund 
Blunden. 


Ord. 


Benjamin Frankel. 


Pfte. 4tet in 3 mvts.: ++-. 
Op. 26 (1953). 


P: W’m, 4.6: +(—). Robert 


Masters 4tet. 


**Peter Racine Fricker. 


Str. gtet no. 2: 
(1953.) 


++(-). 


LP: RFH, 16.6: ++. Ama- 
deus Quartet. 


Iain Hamilton (b. Glasgow, 
1922; Clements, Kousse- 
vitzky, Edwin Evans, & 
RPS Prizes). 


Fl. 4tet, op. 12, in 3 mvts.: 
——+4, 


BP: TP, 3.2: (+). Gareth 
Morris: + ++, London Str. 
Trio. 


Herbert Howells. 


‘Inheritance’, part-song: (+) 
(—). From anthology, “A 
Garland for the Queen”. 


P: RFH, 1.6: +. Under Boris 
Ord. 


Poem by Walter de la Mare. 
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ANALYTIC FEATURES 


PRESS 


COMMENT 


A conservative 4-part piece 
proceeding most  unconser- 
vatively, and nowise necessarily, 
from Ep to C. 


DT, R.C. (6.6): +. 
Obs, E.B. (7.6): +(—). 
ST, F.A. (7.6): —. 

L, D.H. (11.6): + +. 


Bloodless. 


gt>Bp? 

I: original sonata (polythematic 
ternary integration) with deve- 
lopmental variation: + +. Ex- 
pos.: unisons: —. Fugal 
expos.: ++. Ctpt.: ++. 

II: D->b scherzo, A-B-A,. Tex- 
ture: ++ ++. 

III: slow, mono-thematic: +. 


DT, M.C. (5.6): +++ 
T (8.6): ++. 


After an opening section that 
does not necessitate its medium, 
the work offers new solutions to 
the eternal textural problems 
which this combination poses. 


Ep and f# are 4tet’s twin ton- 
alities (composer’s note) but 
unambiguous E flat conclusion 
to both 1st and last mvts. leaves 
Eb uppermost. Ist mvt. 
Inquieto (Allegro), sonata form; 
highly contrasted 1st and 2nd 
sections, fugal development. 
One wonders if fugal develop- 
ment (cf. 1st mvt. Frankel’s 
pfte. qt.; see above) not too 
complete in itself—too self- 
sufficient as a form—to act as 
organic arch between expsn. 
and recap.? Dramatic lead- 
back to, and announcement of, 
recap. (compressed); return of 
2nd section subsides into reflec- 
tive coda. Rhythmic scheme 
of ist section a_ persistent 
feature of whole mvt. Excel- 
lent Scherzo (Molto allegro). 
3rd (slow) mvt. presents in- 
genious solution (evasion?) of 
last mvt. problem with exten- 
sive recap. from 1st mvt. Tex- 
ture: first-rate. Style seem- 
ingly more orthodox (lower 
norm of dissonance?) than in 
F’s ist str. qt. 


A major work, with many beauti- 
ful aspects, to which we shall 
return. 


Mysteriously regressive tonality 
from (too much) D over (at 
first, too sudden) C to weakly 
predetermined sub-dominant: 
-. Variable terms of har- 
monic reference: —. Some 
ideas: +. 


“feeling for fresh, clear 


texture, play of 
pretty themes, fund of 
ic invention” 


(Andrew Porter in 
23.2). 


No necessity for this texture tho’ 
the medium is well handled. 
Otherwise, much of the music is 
insipid counterfeit. 


An academic 8-part chorus which 
for no weighty reason proceeds 
to the 
dominant. 


Wechseldominante’s 


DT, R.C. (6.6): +++. 
Obs, E.B. (7.6): —? 
ST, F.A. (7.6): —. 


The value of this music is, alas, 
a matter of taste. 
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COMPOSER 


PERFORMANCE 


John Ireland. 


“The Hills’, part-song: (+) —. 
From anthology, ‘‘A Garland 
for the Queen’. Poem by 
James Kirkup. 


P: RFH, 1.6: +. Under Bors 
Ord. 


Kenneth V. Jones (b. 1924, 
pupil of Jacob & Stevens; 
RPS Prize & Octavia 
Travelling Scholarship). 


Pfte. Son. no. 1 (1949) in 3 
mvts. 


BP: TP, 3.2: +. Eric Harri- 
son. 


**Ernst Kfenek. 


Sonata for pfte. no. 5 (1950— 
d’d to Charlotte Zelka): 
——(+). 


EuP: W’m, 4.5: +(-). 
Charlotte Zelka. 


Bernard Naylor. 


Suite for high voice & pfte.: 
——-—(+). Poems by C. 
Day Lewis. 


PLP: W’m, 16.3: +—. Helen 
Anderson, Josephine Lee. 


Alan Rawsthorne. 


Canzonet, sopr. solo & chorus: 
G. From Anthology, “A 
Garland for the Queen’. 
Poem by Louis MacNeice. 


P: RFH, 1.6: +. Under Boris 
Ord. 
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ANALYTIC FEATURES 


PRESS 


COMMENT 


An essentially (block-) harmonic, 
contemplative 4-part chorus in 
Bb, approaching the central 
relative minor by way of its 
dominant & departing from it 
after turning to and from its 
tonic major. 


DT, R.C. (6.6): +. 
Obs, E.B. (7.6): ++. 
ST, F.A. (7.6): +. 


Bore. 


Eclectic. 

I: Sonata with undevelopmental 
dvpt. 

II: Slow, ternary. 

III: Gigue-like. All simple and 
straightbackward. 


“bright, —clear-cut’’ 
(Andrew Porter in 
23:2). 


Not ripe to be judged, but talent 


ripe to be heard. 


Multi- rather than pantonal, the 
sonata’s 3 mvts.—Allegretto con 
grazia, Andante appassionato, 
Intdn.-Rondo—mostly depend 
for their internal variety on the 
contrast between ingenuous 
lyricism & impish grotesque- 
ness. 12-note patches—obvious 
for the wrong reasons (primitive 
manipulations of the row)—are 
continuously juxtaposed with 
in-breaks of orthodox chro- 
maticism (e.g. the Andante 
itself). The weak Rondo adds to 
its not very purposeful fussiness 
the inevitable fugato. 


Highly ingenious keyboard writing 


& a handful of inspired bars 
do not impart value to a work 
by a composer who is still, it 
seems, in search of a style. 


Interesting kind of hesitatingly 
progressive tonality from Db 
to dominant with pre-final 
backflash on Dp resulting in 
new variety of final dominant 
tension: (+). Mitigated Engl. 
modernism without sufficient 
contrasts & with pfte. conse- 
cutives for the sole purpose of 
colour: Each song 
virtually built on 1 chord: 


T, W.S.M. (23.3): —. 


Very occasional invention: (+). 


3rd song: strictly strophic treat- 
ment [— — —] so that after the 
Ist verse you know every 
syllable’s note in advance: the 
Half-Year’s joke: — ——. 


3oris 


A highly original structure & 
texture, beginning with a Latin 
solo couplet to which the 4-part 
chorus reverts at the concise 
end on the Neapolitan 6th that 
emerges as dominant of the 
preceding choral d, the latter 
having been preceded by its 
own Neapolitan II (chorus &, 
previously, solo), z.e. the sub- 
dom. of the opening key. 


Strictest logic; surest inspira- 
tion: +++. 


Ironically enough, 


the instru- 
mental composer par excellence 
towers above  pre-eminently 
vocal contributors to this vocal 
symposium. The inference 
seems to be that the most 
important prerequisite for any 
kind of composition is a com- 


poser. 
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DT, R.C. (6.6): +. 
Obs, E.B. (7.6): +. 
ST, F.A. (7.6): —. 


THE MUSIC REVIEW 


CoMPOSER 


WorkK 


PERFORMANCE 


**Edmund Rubbra. 


75: (G)++(-). 


C’to in A for vla. & orch., op. 


P: RFH, 15.4: +—.  Prim- 
rose: +, with BBC SO, c¢, 
Sargent: — 


Edmund Rubbra. 


“Salutation’’, part-song: + +. 
From anthology, ‘‘A Garland 
for the Queen’. Poem by 
Christopher Hassall. 


P: RFH, 1.6: +. Under Boris! 
Ord. 


Bernard Stevens. 


Fantasia for 2 vins. & pfte.: 
+ —. Op. 20 (1952). 


BP: TP, 16,3: +. Sybil 
Copeland, John Glickman, 
Arvon Davies. 


Vaughan Williams. 


“Silence and Music’, part- 
song: +—. From anthology, 
“A Garland for the Queen”. 
Poem by Ursula Wood.. 


P: RFH, 1.6. Under Boris 
Ord. 


William Walton. 


Coronation March: “Orb and 


Sceptre’: (+). 


CP: RFH, 7.6: +. LSO, 


Barbirolli. 


**R. W. Wood. 


3 French Songs, for sop. and 
pfte.: —. 


P: Arts Council, 4.3: (+). 
Myra Verney  (sop.) 
Norman Franklin (pfte.). 
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ANALYTIC FEATURES 


PRESS 


COMMENT 


Lento/Aa (intdn. of main themes) 

—Moderato (development of 
them); Molto vivace/Ep, vla.’s 
3/2 against persistent 12/8 
ostinato, achieving final syn- 
thesis; Collana Musicale/a, nine 
vns. (meditations) without a 
theme. Cyclic quotes of Ist 
mvt. in 2nd (climax) & 3rd. 
Texture relievingly airy where- 
in the vla. may sonorously 
breathe. Instmn. subdued but 
characteristic. 


Generally favourable. 


The last mvt. is outstanding as 
one of R’s loveliest inspirations. 
Is this the 1st appearance of 
Collana Musicale as any mvt.’s 
formal title? 


5-Part chorus in g# with Picardy 
3rd. Middle section in relative 
major with [+] canonic imita- 
tions developing into yet more 
interesting ctpt. before the pre- 
final rel. major’s tonic minor: 


DT, R.C. (6.6): +++. 


Obs, E.B. (7.6): ++. 
ST, F.A. (7.6): —. 
L, D.H. (11.6): ++. 


A masterpiece. 


1(c>C) movt. in 3 sections 
deriving from French Ov. & 
Trio Son. Central Allegro itself 
ternary with opposite tempo 
scheme (slow middle). Ab- 
ridged recap. of opening adagio 
in the form of apotheosizing 
coda links modern formal re- 
quirement with allargando coda 
of French Ov.!: +. Ctpt.: +. 
Conservative rhythm. struc- 
tures, unmotivatedly pure dia- 
tonicisms, ostinato cliché: +. 


The false relations @ la Walton 
are somewhat mannered. The 
work grows gradually weaker. 


Painfully modal. 


DT, R.C. (6.6): +++. 


Obs, E.B. (7.6): ++. 
ST, F.A. (7.6): +. 
L, D.H. (11.6): + +. 


Perhaps a fully understanding 
critic of this piece must have a 
modal background. 


M(ternary)-T-M-T-coda. T, re- 
appearing in tonic in heroic 
version, assumes significance of 
2nd subj. of abridged sonata. 


Programme Note, 


Martin Cooper: ++. 


Eclectic style conflicts with too 
forced a modulation. 


3 long, sincere and serious songs, 

the logic of whose extended 
forms and harmonic singu- 
larities did not reveal itself. 
Unvocal vocal lines were sup- 
ported by unpianistic accom- 
paniments. Texture very 
faulty. 
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COMPOSER WorK PERFORMANCE 


R. W. Wood. Str. 4tet no. 4 in 4 mvts.: + —, | BP: TP, 18.5: +. Macgibbon 
(1948; Promotion of New] Str. 4tet. 
Music Prize). 


ADDITIONAL INFORMATION AND DISCUSSION 


In fairness it must be pointed out that amongst the honourable exceptions to the 
insensitive press opinions on Gloriana were not only Eric Blom’s and the Stay critic’s 
reviews, but also a letter from Anthony Lewis to The Times (Gloriana, 16th June) which 
will make musical history. 

In fairness, again, I have to say that while I did not hear the premiére of A Tale of 
Two Cities, the composer played me the score a long time ago, and at that stage many 
sections impressed me much more strongly than they impress Mitchell now. 

The question mark in the Press column for the Don Banks violin Sonata means that 
Miss Chissell found that “‘at first hearing the music guarded its secrets very closely”’. 
This is exceptionally honest reviewing by any current standards and we wish Miss Chissell 


i 
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bon F Serious effort to achieve sym- Wood does not always know 
phonic structure: +. Content what to do with the parts of a 
at times inhibited by conven- combination more easily than 
tionalities (e.g. ‘Bumble which none goes wrong. There 
—perpetuum mobile—scherzo, is a conflict in the composer 
or “the” false reln. from between what he has to say 
Walton’s vla c’to): —. Style and what he allows himself to do.. 
often dry, texture sometimes 
empty (umisons, efc.): —. 
Semi-progressive tonality to 
the relative major. 


he had left it at that. Compelled, however, by the diabolic laws of journalism to say some- 
cs thing, even if it only be empty good English (as if there were such a thing), she disclosed 
ich that ‘‘the chief interest of the work lay in its solution of the technical problem of how to. 
achieve unity within diversity”. We suggest that The Times print this priceless formula 


of whenever a new work is performed and the paper will fulfil its noblest function—never to. 
ny go wrong. Miss Chissell’s further observation that “‘all five sections of the single move- 
ment were thematically derived from the material announced at the outset” might indeed 

at also be retained for perpetual future reference: with minor adjustments, this proposition 


y : will prove its universal application and can without risk be used on every Arts page of 
sell The Times. 


| 


The Half-Year’s Film Music 


For method, symbols and abbreviations, see The Half-Year’s New Music on p. 209. 
In addition, 


D = Director, 

Od.L.Sq. = Odeon Cinema, Leicester Square, 
PS = Press Show, and 

TS = Trade Show. 


(The last-quoted abbreviation does not occur in the survey below, but will have to be 
employed on future occasions. Abbreviations accepted by either the film- or the musical 
world (e.g. GFD = General Film Distributors, or RPO = Royal Philharmonic Orchestra) 
are, and will be used as a matter of course.) 

Such scores and sound-tracks as Sir Arthur Bliss’ new Beggar’s Opera, A Queen is 
Crowned (musical adviser, Sir Malcolm Sargent), Gilbert and Sullivan (musical director, 
Sir Malcolm Sargent), Valley of Song (London Welsh Association Choral Society), etc., 
or, on the other hand, a few items too gravely and specifically obnoxious to be simply 
black-listed, are not included in this tabular survey because they belong more properly 


to our November article (see introductory remarks on p. 139 of last May MR). H. K. 
DATA Fitm Music AND .BEYOND 
(composer first) 
Too conventional a score} Once this uninhibited 


Malcolm Arnold: The Holly 
and the Ivy: (+). D: George 


More O’Ferrall. c: Muir 
Mathieson (RPO). Sound 
Supervisor: John Cox. 


Recordists: A. G. Ambler, 
Red Law. London Films. 
PS: December, ’52. 


for this welcome newcomer 
to the screen. Even the 
placing of the entries could, 
alas, have been planned by 
an old hand. Perhaps D 
responsible ? 


composer gets going, he 
will be just what film 
music needs for its im- 
pending musical birth. 


Malcolm Arnold: The Cap- 
tain’s Paradise: +(—). D: 
Anthony Kimmins. c: Muir 
Mathieson. Sound as above. 
London Films. PS: Plaza, 
June. 


This motivic & thematic 
structure [freely poking fun 
(inter alia) at Gershwin and 
Lilliburlero (in tonic C 
(title) and F respectively) ] 
is a considerable advance 
& establishes Arnold as a 
greater humorist than are 
Auric & Hopkins rolled 
into one, but the distribu- 
tion of the 27 entries is still 
too conventional and taut- 
ological. 


It has remained for Arnold 

to indulge in irony not 
only within his proper 
terms of filmic reference, 
but also far beyond: he 
parodies the whole film 
world by laughing the- 
matically at a well-known 
film ‘‘signature’’ fanfare. 
He is on the way to yet a 
further stage beyond—to 
becoming an intra-musical 
ironist: the rarest of 
achievements. 


Georges Auric: The Titfield 

Thunderbolt: (+)(—). D: 
Charles Crichton. c: Muir 
Mathieson (Philharmonia). 
Sound Supervisor: Stephen 
Dalby. Recordist: Arthur 
Bradburn: +. GFD. PS: 
Od.L.Sq., 3.2, sound pro- 
jection: +. 


Double tonality D+G——+ 
D-G, a favourite device 
of Auric’s resulting in syn- 
thesis of concentric and 
regressive tonality. True 
to his principles (see MR, 
Nov., 52, pp. 310/f.), he 
effectively refrains from 
composing the obvious, but 
the style is too eclectic, and 
the humour outworn. There 
are 9 entries. 


twice-used D major 
parody of the Kleine Nacht- 
musik (the 2nd time im- 
mediately following the 
first and preceding, as 
dominant, the final G of 
the ternary end credits) is 
formally bad, dramatically 
obscure, and not funny 
enough to be musically 
justified. 
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(composer first) 
Georges Auric: Moulin| Lacking in invention tho’ | Much thematic and varia- 


Rouge: (+)(+)(-). D: 
John Huston. c: Lambert 
Williamson. Recordists: 
A. E. Rudolph, E. Law: +. 
Independent & Brit. Lion. 
PS: Carlton, 10.2, projec- 
tion: —. (Story of Toulouse- 
Lautrec, after Pierre la 
Mure.) 


not in modal touches, the 
music is conventionally 
placed but economically 
used. With the track’s 
great amount of realistic 
music, however, the total 
effect is still of a drench. 
Too much ostinato work. 
One good piece in special 
montage sequence where 
Toulouse-Lautrec’s work 
assumes significance of 
visual accompaniment to 
music! 


tional use is made of an 
Offenbach excerpt. Auric’s 
preoccupation with quota- 
tions does not promote his 
music’s musicality. Varia- 
tions on another’s theme 
must not be superseded by 
paraphrases. With quote- 
less quotations, this is a 
general problem of con- 
temporary music. 


Hoyt S. Curtin: Trouble 
Indemnity. Columbia car- 
toon. 


Polytonality, external 
modernizing with w.w. and 
perc. 


intra-musical signifi- 
cance; interesting as _his- 
torical document of style. 


Benjamin Frankel: The Net: 


+++(-—). D: Anthony 
Asquith: +. c: Muir 
Mathieson. Sound Ed.: 
Harry Miller. Recordists: 


John Dennis, Gordon K. 
McCallum: +. GFD. PS: 
Od.L.Sq., 27.1. U-Certifi- 
cate: send your child to 
listen! 


Real ctptal (canonic) ideas, 
consistent thematic inte- 
gration, motivic work, 
imaginative inversions, 
interversions, efc.: +++. 
Un-automatic Leitmotivs 
adding to dramatic mean- 
ing: +++. Some of his 
regular banal stretches: 
(—). (Problem: they seem 
to mean something to him.) 


Each of the 11 entries has 
purely musical feeling be- 
hind it. Frankel’s regular 
lyricisms in A or a may 
be unconsciously influ- 
enced by Mozart’s love 
contents in that tonality. 
The score merits the anti- 
filmic musician’s attention. 
Even the otiginal instrn’s 
have trans-filmic signifi- 
cance. A triumph for 
Brit. film music. 


Paul Misraki: Les Mains 
Sales: (+)(-). (From 
Sartre’s Crime Passionel.) 


Post-romantic idiom. Pfte 
& orch.: +. Orientalizing, 
complete with consecu- 
tives: —. Sparing music 
[+] placed conventionally, 
é.g. at transitions: —. 


Unusual instrn. ought to 
rouse the public from its 
film-musical stupor & 
make it conscious of music 
good & bad—for music’s 
more than for film music’s 
sake. 


Paul Misraki: The Virtuous 
Isidore: (+)(—). D: Jean 
Boyer. Sound: Tony Leen- 
hardt: +. GCT. PS: Cur- 
zon, 16.2. 


Thematic exposition of ter- 
nary title contains chief 
attraction, i.e. multi-vari- 
able theme with consequent 
on Neapolitan 6th: +. 


There is a passage illus- 
trating sexual tumescence 
which must be branded as 
musically obscene because 
as music it has no value. 
Compare and contrast an 
analogous, but musically 
significant, passage in the 
nocturnal Sid-Nancy duet 
Britten’s Albert 
Herring. 
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DaTa 
(composer first) 


Music AND 


BEYOND 


Sven Skéld: One Summer of 
PS: 


Happiness: (+)(—). 
Arne Mattson. GCT. 
Curzon, 3.2. Swedish. 


g (ending on subdom.) > 


b: —. Most of the eclectic 
& “‘tasteful’’ tunes are rec- 
ognizable at hearing. 
Funeral march: +. Motto 
structure with basic aug- 


Motto theme in bn. against 
a single-line high organ 
motif associated with 
Vicar: +. This unusual 
disorganization of the or- 
gan is a valuable musico- 


mentations, diminutions,| dramatic idea. 
etc. Sparse instrn. (w.w.) 
{(+)], but kitschy, thematic 
vin. solo at kiss: —. Self- 
evident sequential treat- 
ment: (—); use of Marseill- 
aise in elementary varia- 


tions: (—). 


New American Opera 


A THUMBNAIL tabulation of American operas produced or revived in New York between 
January and May, 1953, shows a total of eight—four premiéres and four revivals. For the 
purposes of this discussion, an American opera is a work by a native composer or by a 
foreign-born composer (e.g. Kurt Weill) who was resident in the United States and at least 
partly affected by his American environment when he wrote the work. The Rake’s 
Progress, the work of a Russian composer whose artistic life has been more or less divided 
between Paris and Los Angeles, and of an English and an American as co-librettists, is not 
American opera, though the recent performances in Boston under the composer will be 
commented upon. Three of Menotti’s operas, given at the City Centre this season, will 
not be discussed, as they are practically repertory items. Finally, the premiére in Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, of William Schuman’s first opera, The Mighty Casey, will be mentioned, 
since this event is a significant step in the recognition of the operatic genre by a noted 
composer who up to now has devoted the better part of his craft to the symphonic and 
ballet repertories. 

It is impossible at this time to get a true perspective about the extent of creative 
activity in the field of opera in the United States, but even the most cautious would say 
it is on the increase. One of the chief factors in this growth is the opera ‘“‘workshop”’, 
an institution that has grown up since the war in many of the American universities and 
colleges. The workshop’s chief purpose is to give young singers experience in acting and 
stage movement as a preparatory step towards a professional career. An auxiliary 
purpose is the creation of new operas. The Berkshire Music Centre at Lenox, Massa- 
chusetts, is planning to commission two or three one-act operas from young composers 
this summer, to assist them in making these operas stageworthy, and, if the works take 
shape in time, the Centre’s opera department will stage them in 1954. Works have 
already been commissioned this way, or, once composed, have generously been put on 
by these student groups. 

Lest one believe that the spasmodic production of an opera here or there will add 
nothing to the “permanent repertory’’, it is a matter of record that there are already 
emerging a number of operas that have had multiple performances, and there bid fair to 
be more. Kurt Weill’s Down in the Valley, which nobody would call his best or most 
impressive work, has been the most popular of all operas in the United States for the past 
two or three years, according to the survey published annually by Opera News. All of 


Menotti’s operas except The Island God (1942) are being played from one end of the 
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country to the other. Lukas Foss’ first opera, The Jumping Frog, and Douglas Moore’s 
The Devil and Daniel Webster (composed 1938) are proving highly popular. Operas by 
Britten, Benjamin and Vaughan Williams have also found favour with workshop and 
lyric theatre groups. 

What kind of works are these? How do they compare with the established repertory ? 
To judge from the sample offered in New York this year I would definitely rule out the 
prospect of an operatic renaissance stemming from the United States in the near future. 
With one or two exceptions, the musical content of each of these pieces was extremely 
slender, and in most cases the plot, whatever its charm or attractiveness, was equally 
thin. In defence of these pieces the director of an opera workshop in one of the city’s 
music schools told me that ‘‘to-day’s audiences want something they can believe in and 
understand: situations and emotions, serious or farcical, that arise from lives like their 
own—not from the remote lives of giants and heroes”. He further instanced the growing 
popularity of works like La Bohéme and the allegedly waning popularity of Wagner as a 
proof of his thesis. So the stuff of to-day’s little operas is to be the stuff of everyday life. 
My own objection to this attitude does not lie with the use of everyday situations, manners, 
and emotions, but with a failure to see beneath the surface, with a patent superficiality, 
in so many of these works. With respect to the true delineation of human emotions, 
Wagner has it all over Menotti. 

One of the exceptions I spoke of above is Marc Blitzstein’s Regina, which was revived 
by the City Centre this spring. To give the production its due, it must be recognized 
that much of the impact Regina made on both the press and the public was due to the 
superlative efforts of Robert Lewis, the producer, Julius Rudel, the conductor, the large 
and excellent cast—in fact, everyone concerned with putting it on. The settings of 
Horace Armistead were salvaged from the Broadway production of 1949-50; and the opera 
itself has undergone considerable changes since then. Regina was not a great success 
in its earlier production, but in this new version, where Blitzstein apparently was able to 
exercise his original intentions (which had had to be modified for the tastes of the Broad- 
way consumer), it turned out to be a stunning work, and left little room for doubt that 
Blitzstein is the most important native opera composer in America to-day. Whatever 
its weaknesses, Regina has swept the field clear—for the moment, at least. 

In the present version, most of the spoken, unaccompanied recitative has either been 
set to melody or sung (sometimes spoken) to a single note over the orchestra. The bare 
patches thus have been filled in, and the orchestration enriched to the point where it 
frequently plays an expressive and moving part in the psychological development of the 
drama. Not that it is proper to speak of dramatic ‘“‘development”’ as such: the /ibretto, 
based on Lillian Hellman’s The Little Foxes, is closer to straight melodrama, and as such 
it falls broadly into the verismo tradition. With a tense and strong plot like this (Blitz- 
stein fashioned the libretto himself) it might be argued that the music adds little in a 
dramatic way; but the musical craftsmanship is so secure that it not only points up the 
dramatic highlights but adds something of its own. It throws into relief the contrast 
between the vicious Hubbard clan (Regina Giddens, née Hubbard, and her two brothers) 
and the imperfect but much more human ‘‘good people’’-—Birdie Hubbard, Horace 
Giddens, Addie (the coloured cook) and Alexandra (daughter of Regina and Horace). 
Essentially the characters are stereotypes, but each important personage has his turn at 
something more individual. Regina has an impressive set of arias in the first act (in- 
cluding a Waltz Song that almost puts Lucrezia Borgia to shame); afterwards the other 
characters—Birdie and Alexandra and Addie—all have passages that appropriately 
indicate tenderness or simplicity or deeply felt emotion. The musical style is individual, 
for the most part well within the tonal boundaries. Stravinsky and Copland lurk some- 
where in the background; Negro jazz and ragtime in the foreground—especially in an 
extended scene in the second act where the vocalist of an ubiquitous Negro band “‘mor- 
alizes’”’ in the vein of Sportin’ Life on Kittiwah Island. The score is fashioned with such 
taste and such regard for the clear enunciation of the words themselves that its integrity 
and workmanship command the highest admiration. More than that: it is often deeply 
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moving, perhaps most so at the end of the opera, where the ragtime band is heard offstage 
singing a spiritual, ‘‘Certainly, Lord’’, in a lively metre, as Alexandra announces she is 
leaving her home for ever. I could not help thinking of the song of the Alpine shepherd- 
boy, innocently contrasting with the last poignant pages of Giordano’s Fedora. 

Another opera of Blitzstein’s entitled The Harpies, composed in 1931, finally had its 
world premiére at the Manhattan School of Music in May. It is a very short piece, and 
was given along with Martini’s Comedy on the Bridge—one of the more successful importa- 
tions of recent years (it was composed in Czechoslovakia, though Martini now lives in 
America). I regretted not being able to see The Harpies, Blitzstein’s first opera, and can 
only report that it had a divided press. Another premiére that I missed was Alec Wilder’s 
Sunday Excursion, given in April by the Grass Roots Opera of North Carolina, an enter- 
prising body that was transported here for the occasion by the National Federation of 
Music Clubs. Sunday Excursion was reported having to do with a train carrying families 
on an outing between New York and New Haven (or the other way around). From this 
description it would appear to fall into the homespun category. 

Many of these new works are chamber operas, capable of being played, where larger 
resources are not available, on one or two pianos. Such a work is Meyer Kupferman’s 
In a Garden, already the veteran of several workshop productions since it was composed 
about three years ago. It was put on this year by a group known as Opera Futures, 
along with Stravinsky’s Mavra and a slight piece by Anthony Collins called Catherine 
Parr. The plot of In a Garden is by Gertrude Stein, and runs as follows: 

Lucy Willow, a little girl, dreams of being a Queen. Into her dream garden come two rude 
boys (played in the opera by girls) who announce that they are Kings: Philip Hall and Kit 


Racoon. They mock her but end by separately proposing to her. A duel is fought and they 
both die. Lucy takes their two crowns, double crowns herself Queen and continues her reverie. 


In an arch way, Kupferman’s opera is quite appealing, but it will win no prizes for intrinsic 
musical interest—much the same judgment that might be made of Virgil Thomson’s 
Four Saints in Three Acts, in which Miss Stein and the composer run on to far greater length. 

A nightmarish little scene in a London flat of the 1920s, one that begins with the almost 
hysterical gaiety of two young ladies of easy virtue and ends with an imaginary rope 
around the neck of an imaginary murderer, is the setting by Richard Winslow of T. S. 
Eliot’s Sweeney Agonistes, performed this spring by the Columbia University Opera 
Workshop. The performance of this tense and gripping little work (which might be more 
aptly described as a play with music than as an opera) was excellently supervised by 
Felix Brentano on the stage and Willard Rhodes in the pit. Mr. Rhodes had only three 
players to direct, as Sweeney is scored, economically, for piano, celesta, and percussion, 
including pedal timpani—the latter used with hair-raising effect as Sweeney feels the noose 
around his neck. There is a contemporary spirit still alive in Eliot’s poem, for each of the 
young players (some of whom had floundered a little hopelessly in a programme of 
standard arias and ensembles earlier in the evening) was admirably convincing. And as 
for this little opera, which I hope to see again soon, the expressionistic ideas of one post- 
war generation seem admirably to complement those of another. 

Not many children’s operas of high quality are being written nowadays, and it was 
good to hear an outstanding one in New York this season, when the Little Orchestra 
Society put on Nicolai Berezowsky’s Babar as part of the WNYC Festival of American 
Music (see MR, May, 1953). Part of Babar’s charm and unquestioned success among a 
responsive group of younger listeners must be laid to the librette of Dorothy Heyward, 
arranged from Jean de Brunhoff’s children’s tale, and Mr. Berezowsky’s skill in handling 
the 40-odd orchestral pieces—making them bark or growl or play appropriately atmos- 
pheric music as the occasion arose. Thomas Scherman, the conductor, wore a green 
band-master’s uniform; Max Leavitt, the producer, acted as Master of Ceremonies. 
The musical idiom of Babar is not very striking: the main tune sung by the unhappy 
elephant-hero sounds faintly African, diluted a little by South America and Tin Pan Alley. 
But the circus music in the final scene is thoroughly delightful, and the work as a whole 
entertaining and in excellent taste. 
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One of the less successful products of the current season was Ashley Vernon’s The 
Barber of New York, performed by the workshop of the New York College of Music, and 
produced by Josef Turnau, who was Intendant at the Breslau Opera before the war. 
This frankly dismal one-act opus relies heavily upon folk sources and such oddly juxtaposed 
bedfellows as H.M.S. Pinafore and Der Rosenkavalier. It was preceded by some pieces of 
orchestral folklore by Henry Cowell and Paul A. Pisk, which at least started the evening 
on a level of musical congruity. 

William Schuman’s first opera, The Mighty Casey, was given its premiére on 4th May 
by the large and excellent workshop of the Hartt School of Music in Hartford, Con- 
necticut. It is believed that Mr. Schuman’s enthusiasm for the American sport of baseball 
caused him to turn to opera as a creative medium. (Casey, as every American schoolboy 
knows, was the ‘“‘star’” of the Mudville, U.S.A., team, whose powers failed him at the 
climax of a bitterly fought ball game.) The producer, Elmer Nagy, and the conductor, 
Moshe Paranov, did what they could, but despite some clever scoring and a few interesting 
harmonic and rhythmic ideas The Mighty Casey never really came to life until the game— 
and the opera—were nearly over. At this point there is a brilliant passage where the 
hero, to an array of percussion and pizzicato effects, leads his team into defeat. In its 
75 minutes, however, this opera introduces almost as many characters (all of them 
deliberate caricatures) as Charpentier’s Louise, which gives some idea of its fragmentary 
and, I’m afraid, rather superficial nature. 

Further north, the Boston University Opera Workshop in Boston undertook the second 
production of The Rake’s Progress in the United States, with Stravinsky himself con- 
ducting. Despite some provincialisms in the production of Sarah Caldwell, the perfor- 
mance as a whole was appealing and highly polished (many of the singers in this ““work- 
shop” are members of Boris Goldovsky’s professional Opera Theatre touring company), 
and in many respects more satisfying than the productions at Venice and New York. 
Venice was a hodge-podge of seven different nationalities; the Metropolitan’s performances 
were musically superb, but the singing and acting were stiff toa degree. Robert O’Hearn’s 
settings for the Esquire Theatre in Boston were at least as good as Gianni Ratto’s (Venice) 
and Horace Armistead’s (New York) put together: for the first time some of the authentic 
Hogarthian spirit was captured. Then, too, The Rake sounded like a chamber opera—as 
it should—and a harpsichord (played by Ralph Kirkpatrick) effectively filled out the 
carefully written recitatives. As for the opera itself, British critics must soon have a 
chance to judge for themselves. Personally, despite its occasional brilliance, I find it 
does not improve with a more intimate acquaintance. RR: 


Rubbra and the new musical consciousness 


THE first performance of Rubbra’s Concerto in A, op. 75, given at the seventh concert of 
the Royal Philharmonic Society’s 141st season on the 15th April, was awaited with 
considerable interest. Rubbra has arrived at a stage of development that coincides with 
the dominating tendency in our days’ music. The experimental excesses which charac- 
terized the “‘modernists’’ of the post-First-World-War period, have given place in our 
time to various endeavours to consolidate the gains of the revolutionary era. The 
period of innovations has passed, just as the minority, to whom much of this ‘‘new music” 
was exclusively addressed, has lost its intellectual prerogative. An increasingly larger 
body has since become conscious of the new values, but the response of the new audience 
is less immediate; there is a good deal of reserve in accepting anything that claims to be 
the music of the future. This obliges the composer, if he is to remain the artistic exponent 
of the intellectual aspirations of his time, to renounce his preoccupation with an exclusively 
individual idiom and adopt a style that has some recognizable attachment to earlier, by 
how generally accepted conventions, A valid “contemporary” language, therefore 
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means a personal compromise. Viewed from this angle, Rubbra’s position seems to me 
to be the consequence of a historical process. His idiom has deep roots in the English 
polyphonic and symphonic tradition which he has recently begun to enrich with pro- 
gressive elements of continental provenance. His particular preoccupation with tonal 
balance of a new post-diatonic (properly speaking ‘“‘dodecaphonic’”’) order—the E-flat 
key of the middle movement, “exactly midway between the two nodal points A-A of 
the flanking movements”’ as he himself states in his programme-note—recall the strictly 
proportional architecture of the later Barték. Apart from Bartédk, Schénberg has 
probably provided the stimulus of his extremely integrated thematic procedures, in which 
a larger melodic and polyphonic paragraph is built up from a basic motif that is altered, 
contracted, and extended by various rhythmic and contrapuntal devices.! 

What strikes me as wholly original is the formal outline of the whole Concerto. The 
first two movements, interlinked by melodic variants of a few fundamental ideas, are 
complemented by a finale in which the key of A and “‘one or two points’’ from “‘the opening 
of the first movement” provide the basis of a satisfying formal pattern to the work as a 
whole. Viewed as a separate unit, the last movement’s highly interesting design betrays 
Rubbra’s characteristic approach to tradition and innovation which I have endeavoured to 
elucidate in the preceding lines. He calls the movement “‘collana musicale’’ and describes 
it thus: ‘“‘The music consists of nine linked sections, each of which is self-contained, yet 
each possessing some common thread that is recognizable. They are not variations, 
because there is no initial theme . . .’’.. But of course the underlying principle is that of 
extremely free variation; the procedure is not entirely new: it has points of resemblance 
to what was formerly and pompously called ‘‘meditation’’. But the most immediately 
personal feature of the work is its melodic inspiration. The fundamental mood is one of 
serene tranquillity, and though emotional accents and romantic gestures are by no 
means excluded, they would never become excessively passionate. Yet, with all its 
merits and positive qualities, his melodic idiom seems to me to disclose certain weaknesses. 
I often felt that the inherent melodic potentialities were not quite fully realized; that the 
free flow is inhibited in places, possibly by some psychological embarrassment. In the 
absence of a printed score (and in view of the publisher’s unwillingness to put the MS 
at my disposal) it is impossible to quote chapter and verse. But apart from the emotional 
determinants, the reason for these shortcomings may also be sought in purely technical 
factors, such as the relatively heavy orchestral texture. Nor is the work quite unexcep- 
tional gua concerto: it follows from Rubbra’s musical personality that he is not altogether 
happy in a genre that requires showiness and brilliance of instrumental writing. The 
work was commissioned by William Primrose who played the solo-part with effortless 
perfection. Sir Malcolm Sargent conducted the BBC Symphony Orchestra. 

j.5. 


Opera 


GLORIANA 


BENJAMIN BRITTEN’s Coronation opera, with a libretto by William Plomer and décor 
by John Piper, was presented on 8th June at Covent Garden. This was a gala occasion, 
and one had to merge the first impressions gained at dress rehearsal with those acquired 
at second, third or subsequent performances to arrive at an impression of the work as done 
under ‘‘normal” operatic conditions. The essence of the plot is the ill-defined and 
imperfectly documented relationship between Elizabeth and Essex; this relationship is 
expounded through a series of scenes in which Essex receives favours and rebuffs alter- 
nately from the queen to whom he professes devotion and against whose authority he 
later rebels, for which he is condemned a traitor and executed. All else is secondary 


1 Cf. his own analysis of his second string Quartet in MR, vol. XIV, 1, February, 1953. 
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to the interplay of these two personalities and the dramatic success of the work rests on 
the degree of conviction that Joan Cross and Peter Pears confer upon these great réles. 
Innocently betrayed by librettist and composer, both Miss Cross and Mr. Pears present 
to us an ambiguous and unsatisfactory pair of characters. The flaw—probably the largest 
single one among several in the work—is the lack of splendidly resonant and forceful 
words and of strongly dramatic accompaniment for those words. 

There are many felicitous details to charm and distract and also to annoy us as the 
opera wanders through its eight scenes; the sets of John Piper are rich and frequently 
catch the right opulent, reckless splendour of the occasion. Costumes seem, on the 
whole, a not quite precise stylization of the period; they have excellent “‘surface’”’ resem- 
blance to the clothes of the time, but lacking the absolute textures of sixteenth-century 
materials and, further, lacking performers who can wear, and move inside them in a 
sixteenth-century manner, they are quickly seen as simply another set of ‘‘opera cos- 
tumes”’. The mingling of naturalism and stylization (the cancer to-day eating away at 
each form of theatrical art in this country) is seen not only in the costumes; it is also 
found in movement and gesture amongst nearly all the cast—always excepting Miss Cross 
whose skilful acting provides the mortar for the bricks supplied by librettist and com- 
poser and enables her to create a full character on the stage throughout the entire work. 
This ceaseless switching from one genre of stage-behaviour to another infects the choruses 
—both singing and dancing—nearly all the time. 

The action is made up as follows: Essex quarrels with and fights a duel against Mount- 
joy, the queen intervenes and reconciles them (12 minutes): Lord Cecil urges the queen to 
guard against Essex’ ambitiousness; Essex declares his devotion to her, denigrates Raleigh 
to her and asks for the command of the Irish campaign; he is dismissed unsatisfied (14 
minutes). Second act. The queen visits Norwich and sees a masque (18 minutes). 
Essex with his wife and sister and his late enemy Mountjoy complains against the queen 
and exposes his aim of seizing power from the existing ‘“‘Cabinet’’ (11 minutes). A ball 
in Whitehall Palace at which the queen insults Lady Essex needlessly, Essex resents this 
but is mollified when the queen suddenly decides to confer on him the appointment to 
Ireland (23 minutes). Third act. Essex returns from Ireland to report to the queen, 
she interprets his actions there as failure; she confers with Cecil and decides that Essex 
is rebelling against her (18 minutes). A London street scene in which some of Essex’ 
followers try to whip up support for him; they are unsuccessful and he is proclaimed a 
traitor (10 minutes). In Whitehall Palace the queen hesitates before signing Essex’ 
death warrant, various people plead for him in vain. After signing the warrant the queen 
sees, in an atmosphere of phantasy, various persons who remind her of her power, actions, 
duties, intentions; she accepts the harshness and difficulty of her task and prays for 
strength to continue her life work (25 minutes). 

The music is full of effort, extremely conscientiously written with a clear understanding 
of all the forms of English music of Elizabeth’s time—and an equally clear determination 
not to exploit those forms ad nauseam. Where an air has a madrigal-like flavour, it is 
only stated or suggested once and the piece is developed in an original Brittenish mode. 
The over-all impression of the writing is of a wide, and often rich series of airs, dance- 
tunes and descriptive passages largely dominated by a depressed, even lugubrious, feeling 
about both Elizabeth and Essex; the last-act execution (offstage of course) seems to have 
drenched the composer’s attention throughout the creative period. There are occasional 
airs of beautiful quality and sharp invention—Essex’ lute songs to the queen, his sister 
(Lady Rich’s) part in the garden scene with Mountjoy, the ballad-singer’s ditty in the 
London street scene, are brilliant parts of a mosaic which stand out very clearly against 
a mostly sombre background. But altogether the writing, both vocal and instrumental, 
lacks vigour, a bold continuous clarity of statement and a psychological rapport with the 
characters supposedly portrayed—excepting, as noted before, the Elizabeth of Joan Cross 
and in lesser degree, the Essex of Peter Pears. 

But the comparatively high degree of success with which the two principals realize 
their réles underlines the failure of nearly every other character to emerge as a character, 
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and to remain credible as a character to the fall of the final curtain. Not through any 
lack of either technique or artistry, generally speaking, but because the raw material— 
the straw for this particular job of brick-making—is not given them. 

Possibly an observation on the theatrical (as distinct from the musical) value of opera 
might be made here. Opera is justified a separate existence from other kinds of theatre 
art insofar as it fulfils the conditions of its genre; and opera is still both ideally and 
theoretically a delicately balanced composite of dramatic and musical expression. All 
theatrical experiences require—in Coleridge’s words—‘“‘the willing suspension of disbelief” ; 
but the audience’s ability to ‘‘believe’’ depends on the players’ (singers’) consistency of 
projection as well as technical mastery of the réle. The large fault of Gloriana is that its 
cast sing well but most of them can neither act, move, gesture nor imply characterization 
—they are by Coleridge’s axiom ‘“‘unbelievable’’. 

A word for the dancing, which was spirited and the best twentieth-century translation 
of Elizabethan period dances I have seen, excepting Agnes de Mille’s arrangements in the 
prewar film of Romeo and Juliet. The fact that modern ballet-trained dancers have not 
the sort of presence needed to give these dances the mingled gaiety and irony they require 
does not matter much—for nobody anywhere in the world can now dance the volta and 
the corranto as Playford and the Douce MSS. record them. 

Gloriana reveals all the difficulties which face a composer writing an opera nowadays 
on this kind of subject, for—apart from those who are pleased with the designation of 
“opera connoisseurs’’—audiences require psychological truth. This is obtained only by 
a perfect liaison between score and libretto, and though on this occasion both composer 
and librettist had closely collaborated the result was, in each case, a “‘curate’s egg”’. 
A librettist must have, if not the encyclopaedic theatre knowledge of a playwright, at 
least a playwright’s competence in delineating the action so that it has a dramatic rise- 
and-fall and an ultimate climax; in the climax the audience must recognize the top of the 
dramatic crescendo and the full measure of the psychological truth of the characters. 
The climax of Gloriana, as I interpret it, was the moment in which Essex tore down the 
hanging round the queen’s dressing table and exposed her as an ugly, ageing woman; 
one got the impression that her subsequent actions against him were a hideously unjust 
revenge for this exposure—which, if meant, destroys all the truth of the character that 
Miss Cross had, up to that point, created. 

In the libretto the words too suddenly and too often swung from the “‘arty’’ to the 
deliberately “‘earthy’’, and consequently verismo—whether intended or not—expanded 
into what I can only call “‘overismo’’. Instances were the stumbling of the Recorder 
in the Norwich scene, the small urchin running about the London street, the moment in 
the masque when a group singing ‘‘Bringing samples in rushy baskets’’ was (if one closed 
one’s eyes) like eavesdropping on last year’s Eisteddfod. Was it during, or before 
Elizabeth’s reign that the Welsh invasion of Norwich took place? A VOU. 


GLYNDEBOURNE 
Ariadne, 1st July 
Alceste, 2nd July 
La Cenerentola, 3rd July 


In an age which tends deliberately to disregard cultural values, or at the least casually 
overlooks them, Glyndebourne stands supreme in this country as a model of operatic 
endeavour and, in the writer’s experience, is matched on the continent only by the 
resurgent splendour of Bayreuth. 

The claim that opera is the most complex of the arts needs to be re-staked, for so 
little thought is given to it that it is seldom understood. Music, drama and often ballet 
are here fused with scenic design, lighting and comprehensive stagecraft to create a 
stimulating illusion not so much of reality as of an ideal milieu with faculties at full stretch 
both on stage and off. Perfection can never be attained, but it must always be striven 
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for. The slightest smear of complacency, at whatever point it may appear, immediately 
deposes the performance from its proper artistic pinnacle to mingle, undistinguished, 
with the general run of theatre trash which, alas, is always with us. 

The tradition of Glyndebourne, assiduously developed since 1934, primarily by Carl 
Ebert and Fritz Busch, whose mantle now appears to fit Vittorio Gui much better than 
last year, has been based on just this quest for perfection—an admirable, and, indeed, the 
only possible reason for its existence. 

To venture the opinion that this year’s Alceste is Glyndebourne’s greatest achievement 
is high praise and must be reinforced by reason. To this end I offer no apology for 
repeating the axiom that every stage production of Gluck must be based on scholarship; 
this is, in fact, an example of what Riemann, Rothschild and Abraham might call 
verlovengegangene Selbstverstandlichkeit.* There is no harm in hoping that continual 
repetition may enable us to drop the adjective. It was to be expected that Ebert would 
approach the problem from the most promising angle, the more so if one remembered his 
handling of Orfeo six years ago; but only the most optimistic enthusiast would have 
dared to assume that Gui would inevitably drive the music as it needs to be driven, that 
Hugh Casson would design a series of sets all of which would produce exactly the right 
atmosphere, that the management would find in Magda Laszlo a fine interpreter of the 
name part combining an adequate voice with an almost Grecian profile and a commanding 
stage-presence, and, finally, that Rosemary Vercoe’s costumes would contribute lavishly 
to the overall spectacle without ever exceeding the bounds of good taste or making any 
errors of historical judgment. All this was achieved, the minor réles were all competently 
sung and that elusive stage miracle, perfection, was very nearly caught: but not quite, 
the incidental ballet was clumsy and utterly lacking in poise though, fortunately, there 
was not very much of it. 

Ariadne was given in the composer’s second version, preceded by the whole of the 
Bourgeois Gentilhomme suite. The idea was good, but it needed more strings—violins 
in particular—for its full realization, and John Pritchard was obviously unhappy with the 
suite, though he did much to make amends in the opera; presumably the rival claims of 
Ariadne and Gloriana kept him more than busy. If none of the rest of the cast could 
match the intensity which Sena Jurinac brought to the part of the composer, Mattiwilda 
Dobbs sang Zerbinetta with all the essential virtuosity and Dorothy Dow almost realized 
the latent lyricism in the part of Ariadne. Bruscantini’s study of the music master had an 
individuality and distinction of its own and Murray Dickie was irrepressible whether as 
the dancing master or Brighella. David Franklin, as the major domo, rightly pushed 
superciliousness to the point of caricature, and if his German could be classified only as 
Englisch-Deutsch it was at least comprehensible to those of us whose German is probably 
little if any better than his. 

La Cenerentola had the advantage of casting identical with last year. This facilitated 
a slickness and polish in the racier numbers, particularly the duet for Dandini 
(Bruscantini) and Magnifico (Wallace) which can so easily become a fiasco, and Gui, 
fortunately, was ever on the alert to prevent familiarity from breeding contempt. Alda 
Noni’s by-play as Clorinda never overstepped the mark—there was no need to watch her 
continually for all that one did, and Fernanda Cadoni’s Tisbe was an excellent foil. 
Oncina brought more power to the part of Ramiro and Hervey Alan as Alidoro was a 
model of static benevolence. Marina de Gabarain showed some initial uncertainty of 
pitch, but eventually recovered to achieve real brilliance in the finale. 

Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail and Cosi fan tutte were to be added to the repertoire 
later. 

G.N.S. 
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Miscellany 


RECITAL BY PETER PEARS AND MEWTON-WOOD 
FESTIVAL Hatt, REcITAL Room, 22ND May 


First performances: Matyas Seiber: To Poetry, a song cycle. Invocation (Goethe), 
Sonnet no. 18 (Shakespeare), Tears (Dowland), Timor Mortis (William Dunbar), Epilogue: 
Invocation. Arthur Oldham: The Commandment of Love, Sacred Lyrics of Richard Rolle 
(c. 1320) for high voice and piano. Alan Bush: Voices of the Prophets, Cantata for tenor 
and piano, op. 42. Words from Isaiah, Milton, Blake, Peter Blackman. 

Other modern works performed: Howard Ferguson: Discovery, five songs (first performed 
1951). Alan Bush: Relinguishment, for piano. Michael Tippett: Boyhood’s End, Cantata. 

The potential winner in this competition of modern talent was the work by Seiber. 
Indeed, Timor Mortis with its bold harmony and dramatic build-up left the best passages 
of Boyhood’s End a few paces behind, the rest of the field nowhere. But the noble artless- 
ness of Invocation, with its Goethe-Wolf-songs harmony, was altogether too choice, 
effective though this song was on reappearing after the uproar of Timor Mortis. With the 
other two English poets Seiber was not quite himself, aiming at a declamation which no 
doubt he thought was English while it was merely Brittenish. It is time Oldham gave 
up his premature attempts at meaningtul simplicity. He has got into a groove now, and 
is no longer even able to interest by the sophistication of the process. With the exception 
of the good second song, and the occasional cross-phrasings of voice and piano in the others, 
the cycle sounded old-fashioned in an irresolute way. Alan Bush’s Cantata, commissioned 
last summer by Peter Pears, is a large work in four well-contrasted sections, with a very 
rich piano part and a taxing vocal line. The music was a disappointment for one who 
sympathizes with Bush’s moral courage and admires his technical resources, especially 
his knack of quickly varying his figuration. His invention in this cycle did not stand up 
to either of these qualities. The music falls over itself in an effort to express lofty idealism, 
with subjectively regrettable, objectively deplorable results. It was a well-meaning lapse 
of taste to adjoin to the first three prophets the rhapsodic utterances of the Negro poet 
Peter Blackman whose love encompasses all the little children from Germany to Kam- 
chatka, but not the American child. 

The two performers treated every bar of this programme as if it were a sacred legacy, 
and indeed succeeded in mitigating many weaknesses which would have been glaring in a 
less distinguished performance. 


THE MUSIC OF THE CORONATION SERVICE, WESTMINSTER ABBEY, 
2ND JUNE 


Music’s development from beauty to truth has put an unfair handicap on our imperial 
composers. Even to those of them who would angrily repudiate the bald assertion, the 
truth has come home that musical truth to-day is not higher truth but plain truth. And 
plain truth, though universal in matters intellectual, is personal in matters ethical. The 
artist is still an appraiser and acclaimer—this function is unalterable—but, by the best 
standards of the age, praise must not be fulsome, glorification must not lose sight of 
determinism, supplication must concede the next man the right to blaspheme. For the 
official composer of earlier ages the conflict was between his own style and the taste of his 
court; to-day it has widened into the conflict between his responsibility to’ music in 
general (more or less conscious in different individuals) and his duty, not so much to a 
cultured and enlightened court like the English, but to the popular ideal of artistic pro- 
priety. The dilemma is severe, for even our academic styles, insofar as they are not just 
obscurantist imitations of an older manner, have become unceremonious and bridle at 
being made to serve state religion or communal solemnity. Thus, the older pieces, 
Handel’s anthem Zadok the Priest and Stanford’s Gloria, though certainly occasional and 
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to some extent academic music, were not only the best, but the most appropriate items in 
the music of the coronation service. But all the composers who had been ordered to write 
music for the occasion were caught in this dilemma, some tacitly acknowledging it, some 
afraid to face it, some brazening it out. Intra-musically the most successful was, as so 
often, Vaughan Williams, but then his G minor Mass, from which the Creed and the 
Sanctus were taken, had been written as a piece of ordinary church music, and the simple 
Motet “‘O taste and see how gracious the Lord is’’, written for this occasion, would find a 
place in any concert programme, with its unostentatious, serene little G major tune and 
its flowing canonic treatment. He also contributed a kind of superior Victorian pastiche 
with the trumpet descant to the third verse, the interposed fanfares, and the modulations 
in the last verse of the hymn ‘‘All people that on earth do dwell’. 

Of the others, Herbert Howells came nearest to facing the problem squarely in his 
Introit. Out of the excellently spaced choral church-counterpoint of the first part of this 
slow, serious piece between C sharp minor and E major, there arose convincingly the 
“special” bass and drum ostinato of the overture to the service proper: no mean feat in a 
piece of less than five minutes. Sir George Dyson managed to squeeze into his ‘‘Con- 
fortare’’, sung at the crowning, enough modulations for the excitement of one tremendous 
minute, too many for one minute of not-so-tremendous music. At least he faced the 
problem, which Dr. William H. Harris, in his Gradual, did not. A main tune, ‘‘tastefully”’ 
cribbed from Parsifal, led to some little tripping figures for boys’ voices, and to some 
modernized major-minor tricks tagging one phrase to the next. Here modernity and 
occasion did not square. Nor did they, sad to say, in the very much larger, and 
technically more assured Te deum by Walton. This, the longest piece in the service, is 
in quasi-sonata-form: 

where a is a forceful main subject with those typical syncopations and jerky rests, admir- 
able in the Symphony and Belshazzar’s Feast, but out of keeping against the simple, 
festive D major of the theme and b is a worked bridge passage, leading to c, a calm subject 
in A major whose plainness turns instantly sanctimonious when the consequent touches 
a cinematic plagal cadence. After modulating back to D, the development (the best 
section) begins with a statement of the main theme, and is consequently followed immed- 
iately by the bridge-passage. The second subject c settles in A, as before, and the quiet, 
but empty coda in D. Quite apart from its lack of invention, the work is particularly 
depressing because Walton’s facile technique glaringly illuminates his failure to resolve 
the dilemma inherent in such a commission. As it stands, the piece will satisfy neither 
the people nor the musicians. 


PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA: 22ND JUNE 
Mozart, Symphony no. 35; Barték, Concerto for orchestra; Beethoven, Symphony no. 3 
c. HERBERT VON KARAJAN 


KARAJAN’s exceptional ability as a conductor of opera has been well known for five years 
atleast. Since he shed new light on Orfeo and Figaro at Salzburg in 1948 he has conducted 
many choral and orchestral concerts including a number of the most difficult large-scale 
works. But he has not always succeeded in showing us the wholeness and unity of the 
music, whatever it happened to be, nor have I always been convinced that he had fully 
integrated the pages for himself—let alone distilled their essence as a prelude to presenting 
us with the definitive version; and every orchestral conductor who regards himself as a 
chief priest devoted to the service of music must believe, if only during rehearsal and 
performance, that his is the only way to the composer’s heart and soul, all others being 
counterfeit. Asa result of this concert I have seen a new light: so, I believe, has Karajan. 

However, let us begin at the beginning. The Haffner Symphony suffered from two 
disabilities: too many strings (an unusual complaint in England) and violas “pointing 
towards” the timpani, or, in other words, projecting their sound towards the back of the 
hall—what waste! It must also be recorded that Karajan adopted the fundamentally 
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American, or Toscaninian mannerism of taking the presto rather faster than prestissimo 
(a mistake the Grillers had made in the finale of the Hunt Quartet little more than 24 hours 
earlier). But, despite its faults, the performance “‘came off’. There was a mind at work, 
and one in the spirit of Mozart, as one of MR’s reviewers has claimed to be. 


Barték’s Concerto for orchestra, the work by which he will remain best known to our 
less adventurous public, may be seen from a number of different perspectives of which, 
in the past, Furtwangler has shown us one interesting, but patently inadmissable variant. 
Eduard van Beinum sees the work whole but employs a pointillist technique to highlight 
the wit, while lesser men have been known to get through the piece without illuminating 
any facet whatsoever. Karajan chose to concentrate on the symphonic characteristics, 
leaving the incidental features to take care of themselves: some did, while others were 
lost almost without trace under the stress of symphonic Durchfiihrung. Apart from an 
occasional lapse from absolute standards of precision among the woodwind, the perfor- 
mance was sustained at a high level and offered an experience which could and should 
be repeated for our further pleasurable education. 

Having recently reviewed Karajan’s record of the Evoica (see page 255) which per- 
petuates one of the best-sustained performances I can remember, I was impatient to 
discover how the live interpretation would compare with the reproduction. Fortunately 
it was almost identical, with, of course, the distortions of the recording process omitted; 
anything less would have been anticlimactic. The Evoica represents the greatest single 
step forward in the development of symphonic music as we know it to-day, a fact which is 
revealed in performance only when the whole structure is integrated methodically from 
first note to last; sectional treatment, such as we often hear, does the work a grave dis- 
service by obscuring the issue. Karajan understands this music and presented Beet- 
hoven’s masterpiece as a living entity; it was a great and significant achievement. 

The Orchestra must be complimented on their skill and application, but it was a pity 
that the first clarinet found it necessary to yawn so often and so obviously and that the 
second clarinet appeared to be equally unenthusiastic. G.N.S. 


Book Reviews 


Historical Anthology of Music. Volume II, Baroque, Rococo and Pre-classical Music. 
By A. T. Davison and W. Apel. Pp. viii + 303. (Oxford University Press.) 
1950. 50s. 

John Jenkins: Fancies and Ayres. Edited by Helen Joy Sleeper. Pp. xvii + 117. 
(Wellesley College). 1950. 


The second volume of Davison’s and Apel’s anthology comes up to those expectations 
established after the first volume appeared; it is beautifully printed and solves reasonably 
the many difficulties of format provided by reproduction of pieces widely different in 
type and style. The contents cover early baroque (1600-40; fourteen composers), middle 
baroque (1640-80; thirty-nine composers), late baroque (1680-1750; twenty-seven 
composers) and rococo cum pre-classical (1730-80; twenty-six composers), missing out 
Handel and J. S. Bach on the grounds that their works are universally available, and 
including examples of the work of all other composers ‘‘of first rank’. There are, of course, 
a lot of composers included in the total whose work is not of first rank, or anywhere near 
it and it is in their selection of such where the authors will meet what criticism may in 
fairness be aimed at their well edited collection. For example, the authors have found 
no room, amongst others, for John Eccles (1650-1735) and Henry Harington (1727-1816) 
and they include Francis Hopkinson (1737-91). This latter, whose music is of no great 
distinction, was a politician remembered for having signed the Declaration of Independence. 
Perhaps that is why our American authors put him in—and we can forgive their patriotic 
lapse in taste in the face of much good judgment and fair dealing elsewhere. 
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There are many examples of composers of whom we have heard for one reason or 
another, but of whose music we might never have seen a written bar. Some of these 
instances are vitally instructive; Peri, for example, is said to have invented recitative. 
It is one thing to understand that; it is another to have it illustrated by way of a vocal 
and keyboard score of a lengthy recitative from Euridice. Likewise, Viadana who 
prepared the way for the solo concerto by giving the melodic component of his Concerti 
Ecclesiastici some ascendancy over the polyphonic; he is represented by a setting which 
shows this happening. It is interesting too, to have at hand pieces by Buononcini whom 
we know only as Handel’s London rival; Pepusch, who clearly did more than merely fit 
existing tunes to John Gay’s words; Galuppi, made immortal by Browning and J. J. 
Rousseau known better as the author of Confessions and The Social Contract. 

One of the English composers omitted is John Jenkins (1592-1678) who provides Miss 
Sleeper with 110 pages of edited scores. Very little of this has been published before. 
The sources of Jenkins’ manuscript works are the British Museum, Gresham College, The 
Royal College of Music, London and the Bodleian and Christ Church Libraries, Oxford. 
We join the authoress in thanking Wellesley College for providing the funds to get this 
material together and print it. Although the script is beautifully drawn and very clear, 
the production of the book is abominable. A plastic back encloses loose leaves held by a 
ringed spine. The text is photo-reproduced typewriting. (Scientific monographs are 
currently published this way in U.S.A.) We will wager that when Miss Sleeper presented 
this as her thesis she was very proud of it. So should we be. But as a book, for shelf 
or music stand, it is an offence we hope not to see repeated. 

All the Jenkins’ works are scored for consorts of viols, with or without keyboard. 
Reading them brings out readily the extent to which melody counts mainly with the 
Ayres and counterpoint with the Fancies. Working over the scores with two hands is, 
however, not rewarding, for John Jenkins was not an inspired melodist and only real part- 
playing brings out the beauty of his contrapuntal creation. It is hoped, therefore, that 
Miss Sleeper’s publishers have sent her work to the B.B.C. marked for Third Programme 
notice. Compared with a great many of their recherché programmes, the good John 
Jenkins will bear hearing. 

EB. 


Jacobus Vaet and his Motets. By Milton Steinhardt. Pp. vii + 189. (Michigan State 
College Press.) 1951. 25s. 


Jacobus Vaet, Kapellmeister to the Emperor Maximilian II, is (as Dr. Steinhardt says) 
“one of the half-forgotten figures of the Renaissance’. Most of us know his work, if we 
know it at all, only from the selection of six motets which E. H. Meyer edited as the second 
number of that admirable series, ‘‘Das Chorwerk’’ (long unobtainable, and not yet 
issued in the post-war reprint of the series), though some of us may have amused ourselves 
by trying to transcribe his six-part ‘‘Qui operatus est Petro’, with the puzzle of its two- 
part crab canon, from the facsimile in Haas’ Auffiihrungspraxis. There has even been a 
confusion, due partly to a slip by Fétis, partly perhaps to his relatively early death 
(before the age of forty), about his period; actually he was a member of the generation of 
Palestrina and Lassus, probably a personal friend of the latter, and the immediate pre- 
decessor in office of Philippe de Monte. As Dr. Reinhardt says, ‘‘Vaet merits greater 
consideration than he has lately received’. Let us put it that he is at least deserving of a 
good monograph; he has now got one. 

Dr. Reinhardt does not manage to prove that Vaet is a great composer; indeed, he 
does not try todoso. But he tells us everything known about Vaet’s life and the publica- 
tion of his works, which consist almost entirely of motets, and then goes on to consider the 
motets stylistically in thorough detail though without smothering his findings in analytical 
particulars. It is useful to have a close stylistic study of a contemporary of Palestrina, 
for we too often take Palestrina’s personal style as a general norm. Vaet’s harmony is 
certainly different from his great contemporary’s, less inhibited, but Dr. Reinhardt himself 
seems undecided whether this shows him as less ‘‘conservative”’ (p. 50) or “‘more archaic” 
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(p. 52) than Palestrina; it is surely high time that we stopped equating harmonic “‘bold- 
ness’’ with progressiveness at this period. Particularly interesting passages deal with the 
problem of Vaet’s chromaticism, a problem depending on the disputable backward action 
of an accidental placed between two notes on the same degree of the scale (Vaet’s motets 
were printed just at the period when this practice was going out of use), and with his 


employment of the “‘parody”’ technique which Dr. Reinhardt examines most illuminatingly | 


and with copious musical illustration. (Unhappily all the references in the text on pp. 
57-8 to the music examples from 71 onward are misnumbered most confusingly.) 

In addition to copious music examples, Dr. Reinhardt prints three complete motets to 
illustrate three stages of Vaet’s development, and a thematic index to all the motets 
arranged alphabetically by first line. An excellent bibliography and index complete a 
very neat piece of scholarship. 


Das Lochamer Liederbuch: eine musikgeschichtliche Studie. By Walter Salmen. Pp. 99. 
(Breitkopf & Hartel, Leipzig). 1951. 

The mid-fifteenth-century Lochamer (or Locheimer) Song-Book is, of course, one of the 
classic monuments of German music. Since its first publication in 1867 by F. W. Arnold 
and Bellermann in the second of Chrysander’s Jahrbiicher fiir musikalische Wissenschaft, 
it has achieved the distinction of a facsimile edition and has been the subject of a great 
deal of study and discussion. Salmen usefully surveys all this and makes some contribu- 
tions of his own, showing (for instance) that ‘‘Ich wayss mir ein frewlein adellleich’’, which 
everyone has accepted as part of the first song, is really an independent piece. He has 
also deciphered, for the first time, and prints in his appendix, a wordless melodic sketch 
which follows “‘Der wallt hat sich entlawbet’”’ in the manuscript. 

The special value of this monograph, however, lies in the author’s comparative studies, 
He relates the various types of song in the Lochamer book to similar things in the output 
of such late Minnesdnger as Neidhart and Oswald von Wolkenstein, and discusses the 
origins of the Tenorlied, the relationship of song and dance, the probability of the early 
employment of an identical melodic outline for Schritttanz (duple) and Sprungtanz (triple) 
by a simple change to the first rhythmic mode, the relationship between some of the dance- 
songs and basse-danses. On one point Salmen sounds a salutory warning: the dangers of 
the method of “‘undecorating’’ melodies of fifteenth-century compositions in order to lay 
bare supposed “folk” originals. In one paragraph, however, it is difficult to follow him; 
he declares that in ‘‘Ein vrouleen edel von naturen”’ the descant is the principal voice and 
that Otto Baumann has blundered (in Das deutsche Lied und seine Bearbeitungen in friihen 
Orgeltabulaturen) by fitting the text to ‘‘the completely un-songlike tenor’’ which is merely 
an accompanying part, like the countertenor; the tenor in question is actually by no 
means ‘‘un-songlike’’ and may well be the principal part, like the tenor of Dufay’s ballade 
“Se la face ay pale’’; moreover, it is not true that “‘the German organ-arrangers worked 
only on the tenor (nur diesen bearbeitet haben)”’. 


Catalogue critique et descriptif des Imprimés de, Musique des XVIe et XVI Ie siécles conservés 
dans les bibliothéques suédoises. By Ake Davidsson. Pp. 471. (Upsala.) 1952. 
This is a complement or supplement to the great catalogue of the musical treasures of 
Upsala University, begun by Rafael Mitjana in 1911 and completed by Mr. Davidsson in 
1951. Mr. Davidsson has now catalogued the early printed music in seventeen other 
Swedish libraries, together with the private Daniel Fryklund Collection at Halsingborg; 
only music actually printed in Sweden has been held over for a later volume. Like the 
Upsala volumes, the present one is illustrated with reproductions of title-pages and 
provided with admirable bibliographical apparatus. But there is one difference: instead 
of an index collecting pieces in miscellanies under composers’ names, each composer here 
has a main entry referring one to the collections containing his work—a method 
slightly more cumbersome for the user. 
Altogether Mr. Davidsson has provided a most valuable tool for the student of six- 


teenth- and seventeenth-century music. 
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Gli strumenti musicali nei dippinti della Galleria degli Uffizi. By Marziano Bernardi and 
Andrea della Corte. Pp. 177. (Edizioni Radio Italiana. Turin.) 1952. 


This handsome volume of musical paintings (reproduced in monochrome) from the 
Uffizi is not only a collection of pleasures to the eye; it is of great interest to any student 
of old music. It is hardly necessary to dilate here on the value of contemporary pictures 
in showing us what instruments were used and how they were played at given places and 
periods, though their documentary worth must always be slightly suspect unless one 
gathers from the picture itself or from some other source that the painter really knew 
something about music. As Marziano Bernardi points out in his introduction, artistic 
value and documentary value may be quite independent of each other. Lavinia Fontana’s 
“Autoritratto al clavicembalo” shows us exactly how a Bolognese young lady held her 
hands at the harpsichord in 1578 but has no great artistic merit, while Piero di Cosimo’s 
fine, fantastic ‘‘Perseus liberating Andromeda”’ can hardly be accepted as evidence for the 
existence in early sixteenth-century Florence of a contraption combining a highly im- 
probable wind-instrument with a stringed instrument of the guitar family. On the 
other hand Rosso Fiorentino who, according to Vasari, was bonissimo musico gives us a 
“Putto musicante”’ who is not only delightful to look at but is playing a perfectly deli- 
neated lute. When necessary we are given details as well as complete pictures, as in the 
case of the S-shaped trumpets and the bombard shown by Rubens in his “Triumph of 
Henri IV”. 

Andrea della Corte supplies an admirable commentary to the pictures, touching on or 
pausing to discuss various points by the way. Writing on the cornetto, he says that the 
humorous English “‘said of a later and larger type, the serpent, that it resembled ‘a 
draining pipe suffering from intestinal disorder’’’, but he gives no reference. Can any 
reader supply it? 


The Lost Tradition in Music: Rhythm and Tempo in J. S. Bach’s Time. By Fritz Roths- 
child. Pp. xi + 325. (A. & C. Black.) 1953. 63s. 

Many years ago Riemann published a pamphlet with the delightful title, Verlorenge- 
gangene Selbstverstdndlichkeiten in der Musik des 15-16 Jahrhunderts. His subject was 
musica ficta which he was convinced had been handled far too timidly by modern editors 
of old music. (This was in 1907.) Convinced by his own arguments, he showered acci- 
dentals on his own editions—without always making it clear that they were editorial— 
and so rendered them nearly useless to the modern scholar. Similarly he was a pioneer 
(if I am not mistaken) in the sensible practice of regularly reducing note-values in trans- 
criptions of old music; but again he went too far, often quartering when halving would 
have been enough, with the result that the note-picture offered by his transcriptions is 
almost as confusing as that of transcription in original values. 

Mr. Rothschild is also concerned with a verlorengegangene Selbstverstindlichkeit: 
that to Bach and his predecessors a time-signature, taken together with the note-values 
employed in a movement, actually indicated tempo. Thus a movement with the signature 
C and the semiquaver as the smallest normal note-value (that is, excluding ornaments) 
was slow, with a crotchet beat equivalent to the old tactus; a movement with the same 
signature and the quaver as the smallest note-value had a crotchet beat twice as fast. 
The C was the basis of all other time-signatures, which clearly indicated augmentations 
or diminutions of beat-value. Now this is a valuable truth of which, perhaps, most of us 
needed to be reminded—if we ever knew of it. But his dogmatic and over-systematic 
application of it arouses many doubts, doubts which are not removed by his curious 
method of exposition: a section of dogmatic statement without documentation, followed 
by a section of documentation that does not always support the dogma. 

To begin with, Mr. Rothschild gives as the basic tactus MM 40-60. But this seems to 
be an arbitrary figure arrived at by himself unaided. The factus is constantly referred 
by sixteenth-century theorists to the human pulse. Gafurius (Practica musicae, 1496) 
says specifically, ‘‘Semibrevis—plenam temporis mensuram consequens: in modum scilicet 
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pulsus aeque respirantis’’ and exactly a hundred years later Zacconi (Prattica di musica, 
1596) says the ¢actus ‘‘non é altro che un picciol moto simile al moto del polso humano 
overo al palpitar del core’: that is to say, about MM 72-75. We know that the human 
tempo-sense changes over periods of time, like the pitch-sense, but presumably the pulse 
of a healthy middle-aged man has not changed appreciably through the centuries and if 
we are to base tempi on time-signatures connected with the tactus we must know what the 
tactus really was. In practice, no doubt, there was a very great deal of latitude. 

Despite his numerous quotations from authorities, Mr. Rothschild does not lead one to 
trust his scholarship implicitly. He shakes us in his preface by talking about ‘“‘The Well- 
Tempered Clavichord”’ and he gives references in the vaguest way: for instance again and 
again to the ““Deutsche Handel (sic) Gesellschaft’ without indication of volume or page. 
He has many interesting things to say about Italian 4empo-markings which he insists were 
originally ‘‘character-marks” and only became tempo-markings in our sense during the early 
eighteenth century; here again there is more than a grain of truth, but there were verbal 
indications of pace long before this. He lays down the law on such points as the playing 
of dotted figures against crotchets (‘The $* of the bass should be played after the third 
quaver of the triplets’, p. 157, cf. also p. 207) and it is true that he is supported by 
Quantz (quoted on p. 173); but one could quote C. P. E. Bach against him (Versuch, 
p. 160 of W. J. Mitchell’s translation). 

Altogether, then, Mr. Rothschild’s book—valuable and immensely stimulating as it 
is—needs to be taken with whole tablespoonfuls of salt. He is much too sure that Bach’s 
contemporaries “‘all . . . were thoroughly acquainted with the rules and conventions of 
both the French and the Italian styles’, and he forgets that composers themselves can be 
as careless as their modern editors. Even his great point about semiquavers as an indica- 
tion of slow tempo really amounts only to the commonsense view that Bach meant his 
semiquavers to be played clearly, not scrambled, or the suggestion of the early sixteenth- 
century lutenist Joan Ambrosio Dalza, that one had better adopt a pace slow enough to 
enable one to play the short notes (‘‘si larga che in quel tempo tu possi dare le botte dal 
numero diminuto’’)! On p. 95 Mr. Rothschild tells us he ‘‘firmly believes that the most 
important feature’’ of Haydn’s op. 33 Quartets ‘‘is the new and daring treatment of 
allegro’”’, to wit, with two beats in a bar instead of four, and that this was the ‘“‘new and 
special manner” to which Haydn drew attention. Do we need any further warning that 
he is ever so little of a crank? 


A Plain and Easy Introduction to Practical Music. By Thomas Morley. Edited by 
R. Alec Harman, with a foreword by Thurston Dart. Pp. xxix + 326. (Dent.) 
1952. 355. 

Few old books on music are so often quoted from as Morley’s Introduction, but one 
cannot help suspecting that most of the quoters quote from quotations. It is not one 
of the books that everyone reads. Indeed, it has hitherto been hard to come by and even 
the Shakespeare Association facsimile is, as Mr. Harman remarks, physically difficult to 
read. The idea, then, of producing a complete reprint with modernized spelling and 
punctuation, transcriptions of the musical examples in modern notation, and copious 
editorial notes, is entirely praiseworthy. I cannot pretend to have checked Mr. Harman’s 
text with those of the 1597 and 1608 editions, but he has evidently done a very good 
piece of work. Only now and then does one raise one’s eyebrows at a footnote (e.g. the 
one on page 293 defining ‘“‘Maecenates’’ as ‘‘the maternal ancestors of Maecenas’’!) or at 
the lack of one (as on page 290 where a close paraphrase of Zarlino might have been 
noted). Morley was, of course, a borrower in both his prose and his music. He borrowed 
in his ballets from Gastoldi’s, to which he refers here slightingly; again an editorial 
footnote would have been to the point. 

But the present reviewer is not one of those foreseen by Morley in his address ‘‘To 
the courteous reader’’ who will read the book “‘not so much for any pleasure or profit 
they look for in it, as to find something whereat to repine or take occasion of backbiting’’. 
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He has read with pleasure as well as profit, for, as Mr. Dart remarks in his brilliant 
foreword on musical England in Tudor times: 

“It is not only the erudition lying behind the pages of the Introduction that makes it an 
important book. Unless an author is very skilful, erudition compels respect but repels a 
reader, whether he is an Elizabethan or a man of our own time, and not the least attractive 
feature of the book is Morley’s light and certain touch in dealing with a difficult and often 
bewildering subject. His treatment of the complexities of sixteenth-century notation is a 
model exposition, almost the best of its kind, and his illustrative examples throughout the 
book cannot be bettered. Nearly all are by Morley himself . . . [who] is far better at pastiche 
of this sort than most modern writers of textbooks on harmony and counterpoint’. 


The dialogue form naturally helps to lighten the touch, particularly in the pert retorts 
of the two students in the Third Part. Polymathes, for instance, craves judgment “‘of a 
lesson of descant which I made long ago, and in my conceit at that time I thought it 
excellent, but now I fear it will be found scant passable’’: 


PHILOMATHES: I pray you let us hear it and then you shall quickly hear mine opinion of it. 
PoLYMATHES: It was not your opinion which I craved but our master’s judgement. 


Not very witty, of course, but very like the talk of young men in good animal spirits. 
And, since Morley’s Introduction has a good deal of that sort of thing, it is a remarkably 
readable textbook. GAs 


Music to My Ears. By Deems Taylor. Pp. xvi + 288. (Home & van Thal.) 1951. 
Ios. 6d. 


Mr. Taylor is the quiet, modest, helpful man who acted as compére in those films 
Fantasia and Of Men and Music. In America, it seems, he is often to be heard on the 
radio being helpful about music. This is the third of his books to be derived from such 
talks. He is still helpful, modest—well, fairly modest—and quiet, when he is not grousing 
about the difficulty American composers have in obtaining performances. He describes 
how he wrote a ballet on a Spanish subject—one does not feel quite so sorry for him 
when he admits that he was able to run off to Spain for a holiday to acquire inspiration. 
He reveals the astonishing taste of many correspondents who love contemporary music 
and cannot abide the classics. He offers pleasant accounts of American institutions 
and cosy, sympathetic vignettes of six composers, and of two other Americans, a critic 
and a conductor. His message is that music is the very devil to do, but no trouble to 
listen to, which is perfectly true—oddly enough, Mr. Ernest Newman was saying the 
same sort of thing only the other day. I don’t know if Americans use armchairs, but 
if so, Mr. Taylor’s is the armchair approach. Read about it if you don’t know a great 
deal of music and would like to learn more; but ‘‘really an essential addition to the shelves 
of the music-lover who seeks that extra bit of knowledge’ seems to go a little far. 

W. S. M. 


Musical Trends in the Twentieth Century. By Norman Demuth. Pp. xviii + 359. 
(Rockliff.) 1952. 35s. 

This is one of the worst books on music I have ever read. Vincent d’Indy, the idol 
of Mr. Demuth, besides being given several pages to himself, makes forty-five appearances 
throughout the book, most of them far-fetched. Paris is not just one important centre of 
music, but ‘‘has been the Mecca of music all through the nineteenth century until to-day” 
(p. 332), and France “‘as at so many times in the history of music, will again continue 
to lead European thought” (p. 344). The first chapter of the book, called “The French 
Genius’, is crowded with the respectable bearded phizzes and similar artistic physiognomies 
of Koechlin, Ropartz (a charming composer, by the way), Dukas, Satie, Roussel, etc. 
The chapter on Debussy, while being for the most part unobjectionable, is not very 
perceptive; e.g. about Debussy’s occasional elliptic endings, and the late chamber music. 
“The English Panorama” and the following sections on Delius, Holst, Vaughan Williams 
and Bax are among the most slap-dash in conception and execution, since the stylistic 
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argument, superficial as it is at the best of times, is continuously interrupted by faded 
provincial gossip. The chapter called ‘““‘The German Tragedy” underrates Reger; but 
is fair to Strauss, though his grossness is made to “represent the militarism of the 
Kaiserdom”’ (p. 180) somewhat too easily. Hindemith, in ‘‘Gebrauchsmusik’’, is called 
“hardly creative” which fits only the inferior two-thirds of his output. In the chapter 
on Schénberg, much stress is laid on the stylistic differences of his creative periods, too 
little on the personal and historical necessity underlying them. Mr. Demuth, on the 
whole, respects the figure of Schénberg, but his emotional experience of his music seems 
to be very limited, viz.: ‘“That [Schénberg’s music] is neurasthenic cannot be denied. 
An evening of Schénberg’s third [sic] period chamber music to the uninitiated is sufficiently 
gloomy as to cause hysteria. The music must be received cerebrally and analytically 
until the whole mystery has been made clear”’ (p. 230). Either the music is neurasthenic, 
or the uninitiated listener; either the music must be received cerebrally, or the mystery 
is capable of clarification. It is demonstrably wrong that ‘‘the rules to which the note-row 
advocates bind themselves in loving loyalty are more restrictive than ever were those 
of the traditional school”, and that ‘“‘departure from any of them . . . completely breaks 
down the system, for such a departure will entail an acknowledgement of tonic and 
dominant” (p. 230; compare Demuth’s own praise of Berg’s departures, p. 239 ff.). The 
chapter on Webern starts well with ‘“Webern was one of the most original composers of 
the last fifty years’, but goes on to overstress the “‘timbre’”’ of his scores at the expense 
of their musical content. ‘The immobile expressiveness of Webern” is one of the few 
good epigrams in this book. The chapter on Berg is fair, especially in its appreciation 
of the violin Concerto, but it shows a total lack of perception in the conclusion that 
“the omens seem to point to Berg rather than to Schénberg or to Webern as the apostle 
of the future’. However, the ambiguously simultaneous statement that “Austrian 
music requires someone who will continue the Berg tradition” is ambiguously near the 
mark. But perhaps we should take all this only as so much light banter, as we are also 
assured (p. 167) that “Bax . . . will represent a rallying point when the days of cerebrality 
have worn themselves to a shadow’’, and furthermore (p. 105) that “‘it is highly probable 
that in due time these three composers [Roussel, Honegger and Milhaud] will be found 
to have laid the foundation of later twentieth-century music in Europe’’. 

Usually Demuth is quite able to hide his personal dislike of certain composers under 
an “objective” censure of (a) their respectability, (b) their unrespectability, (c) their 
formalism, (d) their lack of form; and in general, their ‘‘-isms and -alities’’—a pet phrase 
of his disparaging those tendencies; but he cannot, apparently, avoid his own péculiarities, 
such as “‘staticism’’ (“‘square, adopted by the music on a pedal-point’’, p. 25) or ‘‘over- 
emphasization”’ (Strauss, p. 184). However, when we come to Britten, Demuth’s personal 
hostility breaks its rational bonds, and he roundly blames the Britten clique (publishers 
and British Council included, one should imagine) for his success on the continent where 
he is ‘‘regarded as the representative composer of this country, a reputation gained 
entirely by the availability of his music” (p. 324). He has in the last ten years ‘‘written 
nothing better than Les Illuminations’; ‘“‘Lucretia is the most successful of the three 
works [Grimes, Herring and Lucretia] provided one likes this type of castrated, frustrated 
music .. .’’ and the [Britten] Beggar’s Opera ‘‘is quite pointless’’. 

Mr. Demuth’s opinions, in the case of Britten and others, may be a matter of taste. 
Not so, however, are his arguments, here and in the rest of the book, and especially his 
terminology and use of the English language. To take the last first, some of his hyperboles 
would be weeded out of any fourth form essay: 


“There is, however, no lack of stamina [in Berkeley] but it is more that of a slender 
and well-balanced long-stemmed vase than that of the oak tree which Rawsthorne 
suggests” (p. 322). 

“{Solidity and strength] are also to be found in the music of Florent Schmitt 
whose [works] add a substance (sic) to French music which makes it fall between its 
own stool (sic) and that of the inflated (sic) Teutonicism of the early twentieth century” 


(p. 12). 
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“(Bax] puts himself (sic the active mood) upon the highest level of inspiration” 
(p. 162). 

“In the 1920’s there appeared a complete break and negation of everything which 
had been regarded: as permanent ideals undergoing, nevertheless, smooth extension’”’ 
(p. 1). Perhaps one can expect no better syntax of one who, on the same crucial page, 
speaks of Hector Berlioz ‘‘who carried music on from the pleasantries [my italics] of 
Haydn and Mozart to the Symphonie fantastique. . .” 

My personal favourite, however, is the Goldwynesque ‘‘The wood is clearly distinct 
from the trees’’ (p. 159). 
More serious are Demuth’s openor implied contradictions. A fewexamples from dozens: 

p. 7. “‘d’Indy lacked a sense of humour, perhaps, yet he was intensely human”’. 

p. 10. “As a teacher, Dukas pursued the same idealistic course as d’Indy, but 
with infinitely more humanity’. 


p. 299. “... Pijper ... has the elements of universality which are lacking in 
Vaughan Williams’. 
p. 308. ‘“‘Pijper ... holds the same position as Vaughan Williams here, Roussel 


in France, and Sibelius in Finland, but he lacks the universality of the two last-named”’. 

Similarly, Mr. Demuth contradicts himself by implication. Having been thoroughly 
hazy, in the first part of the book, about the alleged haziness of Impressionism without 
ever defining the term (nor does he define Expressionism, Classicism or Romanticism, 
although he uses these ‘‘-isms” in twenty different shades of meaning throughout the 
book), he ends his impressionistic impressions on page 315 by calling Copland’s El Salon 
Mexico a ‘‘deliberately impressionistic portrait [which] naturally carries the rhythmic 
impulse to its fullest degree’’. 

In the same class are his frequent endeavours to eat his cake and have it: 


“During their progress [Vaughan Williams’ symphonies] the slightest distraction 
. . completely upsets the balance of the mind. . . . However, let it not be thought 
that Vaughan Williams is for the few...” (p. 152; a tertium comparationis is missing 
here). 
. stands at the top of the stairs, beckoning his musical successors to follow 
him [my italics] in the clarity of his neo-classical Gallicism and the absolutely individual 
style [my italics] which he formulated for himself” (p. 69). 


Needless to say, such logical difficulties can be resolved; not in the act of re-writing, 
but rather in the act of purging one’s mind, in a matter of years, of undisciplined thinking. 
Here follow some of the printer’s errors: 


p. 75. Ex. 3(b). Bass clef missing in lower half of top staff. 
p. 226. Ex. 15 (a) for Ex. 15 (A) (which latter also occurs). 
p. 227. Ex.16. D flat for D natural, treble first bar. 


The composers totally missing from the Musical Trends in the Twentieth Century are 
Prokofiev, Khachaturian, Kabalevsky, Szymanovsky, Suk, Franz Schmidt, Puccini, 
Frank Martin, Falla, Albeniz, Seiber, Searle, Frankel (but Wellesz is treated in detail). 

One mention, in connection with other matters, is made of Janatek (as an example 
of an unexportable composer), Shostakovich, Kodaly, Nielsen, Jongen and Jean Frangais. 


Carl Nielsen—Symphonist, 1865-1931. By Robert Simpson. Pp. xv + 236. (Dent.) 
1952. 21S. 


The author of this welcome study is one of the most progressively minded among 
younger British musicographers. As a keen student of the symphonies of Bruckner, 
Mahler and Sibelius, he seems eminently qualified to discuss their great Danish con- 
temporary whose symphonies deserve much more attention than hitherto accorded to 
them outside their native country. As an informative thematic guide to these six 
symphonies—composed between 1892 and 1925 as exact contemporaries of the seven 
symphonies by Sibelius—chapters II—VII will be indispensable to amateurs and scholars. 
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Simpson writes with gusto and enthusiasm and succeeds in drawing a lively picture of 
the quaint but lovable, almost Hans Andersen-like personality of Nielsen: the poor 
little hornplayer who ended up as Scandinavia’s most celebrated composer. It seems a 
pity that Simpson has not attempted to assess Nielsen’s artistic achievement against 
the background of Scandinavian music in general. The symphonist Nielsen was not only 
stylistic heir to Brahms but also to Berwald, Nordraak and Niels Gade. A description 
of the essential features of Scandinavian instrumental style in the nineteenth century, 
gradually leading up to Nielsen, would have been particularly welcome. The remarkable 
likeness of the clarinet melody (second theme-group in the first movement of the third 
Symphony), quoted by Simpson as Ex. 20, to the principal motive of Gade’s own first 
Symphony (1840) is a case in point. Simpson draws some interesting parallels between 
Nielsen and Mahler. His remarks on the “progressive tonality’’ of both would have 
deserved a more generous treatment. The author could also have extended his comment 
on the queer feature of melodic naiveté, common to both composers. The bland Haydn- 
reminiscence in Nielsen’s song ‘“‘Jens Vejmand’’ (op. cit., p. 173) is matched by the un- 
ashamed reminiscences from Bruckner’s seventh Symphony in Mahler’s “Urlicht’’ and 
fourth Symphony (Adagio), and from Liszt’s Rhapsodie Espagnole in the cornet solo of 
Mahler’s third Symphony. Simpson deplores the fact that Nielsen’s violin Concerto 
contains ‘‘too many direct reminiscences of other music’’—a reproof so frequently hurled 
at Mahler, but he fails to probe deeper for a psychological solution of this phenomenon, 
so typical of the Romantic ‘‘latecomer’’. He is deeply disappointed with the “acrid” 
musical climate of Nielsen’s sixth Symphony (completed when the composer was 60) 
in which the remarkable variation theme of the last movement (quoted in full as Ex. 60), 
with its dodecaphonic features, suggests exactly what Simpson passionately tries to 
refute: the influence of Schénberg and his school (cf. op. cit., p. 116). A theme such as 
the clarinet passage in this Symphony’s ‘‘Humoreske”’ seems a far cry from the pleasant 
post-Brahmsian attitude of the first Symphony and approaches middle Bartédk and 
Schénberg. Was it prompted by a logical development of style or by a psycho-physical 
collapse, as Simpson suggests? Simpson’s book would have gained in value had he 
devoted more space to the discussion of such questions than ‘‘to following the music 
from point to point’’ (cf. op. cit., p. 54) in a series of thematic précis. 

While it is a relief to meet references to Bruckner and Mahler without the usual 
vitriolic invective, it is a disappointment to observe the otherwise unprejudiced sanity 
of the book badly marred by scurrilous expressions such as ‘‘the tinpantonal school’, 
which only reveal that Simpson has not yet found time to study Schénberg and his 
disciples properly. Simpson writes a lively, racy style, even managing to integrate 
successfully ‘‘the excellent German term Durchfiihrung’’, which will not exactly endear 
him to the linguistic purists in the profession. But he goes too far in his laudable 
endeavour to enliven the drabness of a thematic précis, when he speaks of “‘clarinets 
flying wildly”. In discussing Nielsen’s remarkable ‘‘Four Temperaments” Symphony, 
a reference to the many great composers (Handel, Vivaldi, Carissimi, Dittersdorf, C. P. E. 
Bach among them) who tackled the same programmatic subject before Nielsen would 
have been appropriate. Chapters VIII-XII are devoted to a survey of Nielsen’s non- 
symphonic compositions. They whet one’s appetite to hear one of the quartets and to 
come to grips with the “‘Buxtehude-like freshness” of Nielsen’s one and only work for 
organ, Commotio, written shortly before his death. Chapters I and XIII offer a bird’s eye 
view of the man and artist. They are implemented by a biographical Appendix by 
Torben Meyer, a brief but sympathetically written outline of the composer’s life with a 
minimum of relevant dates. A biography of much wider scope could have been expected 
twenty years after the death of a composer of such prominence. The catalogue of works 
and the lists of available records are useful and informative, but admittedly incomplete. 
They could at least have included Nielsen’s own books Levende Musik (1925) and the 
autobiographical Min fynske barndom (1928). Simpson’s study, adorned with excellent 
illustrations, several facsimiles and a wealth of well chosen music examples, is introduced 
by Count Reventlow, the Danish ambassador. 
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Die Harmonik Monteverdis und seiner Zeit. By Hans Zingerle. Pp. 32 + 28. (Edition 
Helbling.) [1951 ?] 

The author of this little pamphlet—written in the rather clumsy and involved style 
of the traditional German thesis—is at pains to define the curious condition of Monteverdi's 
harmony, growing up halfway between the decaying world of the old church modes and 
the new concepts of dualistic tonality, in terms of German Harmonielehre based on the 
terminology of Rameau and Riemann. Strangely enough Zingerle understands the term 
“Monteverdi’s epoch” mainly as the time after 1630 (i.e. representing the last thirteen 
years of his life) and accordingly compares the madrigals (most of which had been composed 
and published before 1619) with the works of Carissimi, Cavalli, Cesti, etc., who only 
entered the arena around 1640. There are some interesting references to the question 
of accidentals in Monteverdi’s operas Orfeo and Incoronazione di Poppea (op. cit., pp. 19 
and 24), containing some slight criticism of the editorial methods of Malipiero in the 
volumes of the CE. But Monteverdi’s religious music is nowhere as much as mentioned, 
although at one point (cf. example 145) the author quotes a secular parody of a part of 
the ecclesiastical trio ““Duo Seraphim’ (well known as part of the Vespers, 1610), taken 
from the duet ‘‘O come sei gentile” (CE, Vol. VII, p. 39, bar 3 ff.), which should be com- 
pared with its religious source: CE, Vol. XIV, p. 192, bar 1 ff. Comparisons between 
Monteverdi’s and Corelli’s key schemes (op. cit., p. 20 ff.) are of little value, whereas a 
thorough investigation into the harmonic processes of other madrigalists, contemporary 
with the Monteverdi of M.B. I-V (composed before 1605), could have led to a finer 
appreciation of changing concepts of tonality and indicated the slow emergence of a 
scheme of inter-connected keys and modulations. In view of the fact that numerous 
publications exist in which great parts of Marenzio’s, Gesualdo’s, Philip da Monte’s, 
Schiitz’ and other madrigalian works have been made accessible, the author’s assertion 
that such ‘‘Collected Editions” of equally representative composers do not exist (op. cit., 
p. 5), makes strange reading. The most valuable part of the little treatise is the section 
dealing with the thorny problem of accidentals (p. 23 ff.). Zingerle’s supposition that 
the composer may have added accidentals after the arrangement of the polyphonic parts 
seems sound enough. Unfortunately he has based his deliberations uncritically on the 
faulty musical text of the CE, as in the case of Example 194, taken from the basso continuo 
madrigal ‘‘Ahi come a un vago sol” (M.B. V, 1605, CE, Vol. V, p. 68, bar 2 ff.), where a 
C sharp (evidently missing and probably an editorial oversight) has led him on to un- 
tenable conclusions. 


Music, 1952. Edited by Alec Robertson. Pp. 232. (Penguin Books.) 1952. 2s. 6d. 


The third issue of this annual publication, launched originally by the late Ralph Hill 
to replace the defunct Penguin Music Magazine, shows no appreciable change of editorial 
policy. The circle of contributors is drawn closer still and the issue is 50-odd pages 
shorter than its predecessor, but the dominant feature of a sectional survey of the English 
musical scene remains unaltered. Hubert Foss devotes a welcome descriptive article 
to Vaughan Williams’ beautiful morality, The Pilgrim’s Progress, which in the meantime 
has become generally accessible with the issue of a vocal score containing a very singable 
German translation by the late R. Miiller-Hartmann. It is disappointing to be told by the 
composer’s official biographer that ‘‘to analyse or even discuss the style” of this unique 
work would lead to ‘‘an entanglement of meaningless words’. To explain the complexity 
of style of this masterpiece in an acceptable idiom remains a duty of English musicography. 
That such elucidation with the help of meaningful words is within the limits of human 
possibilities, is convincingly shown in William Mann’s article on the last works of Richard 
Strauss. Frank Walker’s brilliant sketch of Hugo Wolf’s life and character makes 
delightful reading. However, the reviewer was surprised to read that the Italienische 
Liederbuch represents for him ‘“‘about the nearest thing to perfection that mortal 
man has ever achieved with notes’. Such exaggerated praise might have been bestowed 
with more justification on Wolf's corpus of Mérike Lieder, deeply inspired by the words 
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of one of Germany’s finest poets, than on the lovely music of the Italian Songbook, based 
as it is on Heyse’s and Geibel’s rather pedestrian translations of Italian lyrics. The 
book contains also some very informative and scholarly contributions by Thurston Dart 
on the future issues of Musica Britannica, by Denis Stevens on P. Racine Fricker (com- 
prising also a useful catalogue of works) and a memorial article on the late Dinu Lipatti 
by Walter Legge. An interesting report on the 25th Festival of the ISCM suffers from 
persistent mis-spelling of the names of German composers such as K. A. Hartmann and 
Carl Orff. Mosco Carner’s eminently sane and detailed appraisal of Orff’s neo-primitive 
Carmina Burana is completely contradicted (not only by virtue of its mis-spellings) by 
Cyril Clarke’s enthusiastic report on the man and his work. What is the uninitiated 
English reader to make of such discrepancies of opinion? Here would have been the 
opportunity for some editorial comment. Oe oe 


Reviews of Music 


H. J. F. von Biber. Passacaglia for violin alone. Edited by Max Rostal. (Chester.) 
3s. 6d. Edition for viola alone, 3s. 6d. 


Biber, the most remarkable German violinist of the late seventeenth century, is best 
known by his sonatas with continuo, republished in Vols. 11 and 25 of the Denkmdler der 
Tonkunst in Osterreich. Some of them are “Bible sonatas’, though Ausdruck der Emp- 
jindungen rather than Tonmalerei in the manner of Biber’s contemporary, Kuhnau; one 
of them, “‘Christ’s Agony on the Mount of Olives’’, has even achieved the distinction of a 
gramophone recording (in the ‘“‘Anthologie Sonore’’) ; Biber exploits in them the then novel 
device of scordatura. It is clear, therefore, that he is at least an Interesting Historical 
Figure. 

This remarkable Passacaglia for unaccompanied violin—it was broadcast in the 
“History in Sound of European Music’’—shows him to be something more: not merely a 
brilliant technician but an imaginative technician. Mr. Rostal’s useful practical edition 
should soon make it a familiar repertory piece for those who can tackle it. The viola 
edition is simply a transposition a fifth down. G. A. 


Mozart. Horn Concerto in E flat, K.447. 3s. 6d. Piano Concerto in B flat, K.456. 6s. 
Haydn. Symphony no. 83 in G minor (La poule). 4s. Trumpet Concerto in E flat. 4s. 
Weber: Clarinet Concerto no. 2 in E flat, op. 74. 5s. 6d. 

Miniature scores, all Eulenberg Edition. 


We are evidently returning to the age of manuscript music, if I may judge by what the 
editor sends me for review. Really well-written music type can look more beautiful 
than its engraved equivalent; naturally enough because the calligraphy wears a person- 
ality—think of Bach’s and Wagner’s autograph scores, and in modern times of Fricker’s 
and Rawsthorne’s, as published. Eulenberg too are making the proverbial virtue out of 
necessity. The neatest of these scores, that of Haydn’s trumpet Concerto, is reproduced 
by something called Lo-Ro-Grafik; I would not like to swear that it was not engraved, 
were it not that bar 118 on page 11 betrays an erring hand—a Bb has been corrected to A, 
but not effectively erased. The piano Concerto is most beautifully handwritten though 
again there are some mistakes, in the andante (bar 31, Bh for natural, bar 73 E# for E 
natural); the Weber is handwritten too, not quite so prettily, though clearly. The other 
two scores are engraved; the type of the horn Concerto betrays some age, and is not always 
clearly reproduced, while that of the Symphony falls in distinction below the pristine level 
of the Eulenberg products. In the trumpet Concerto repeated notes are signalled by the 
usual stroke through the note-tail augmented by rather gawky dots under the notehead 
to show how many times each is repeated—they look like complicated diaereses. 
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The horn Concerto has a programme-note foreword by Professor Wilhelm Merian, the 
clarinet Concerto by Dr. Max Alberti. The other scorés here noticed are revised and 
introduced by Dr. Redlich. Of these the most important musicologically is the piano 
Concerto. Dr. Friedrich Blume of Kiel edited eleven of Mozart’s piano concerti for Eulen- 
berg, as every miniature score collector knows to his profit. What worried many of us 
was that, while Dr. Blume’s preface pointed out the pianist’s function as continuo and 
soloist at once, his edition made no attempt to indicate the nature of the less glittering 
réle; Blume excused himself ‘‘aus technischen Griinden’’. WRedlich is more conscientious. 
He elucidates dubious decorations but also prints the bass from which the soloist is to read. 
I cannot help asking myself how much practical use this is going to be. The conventional 
Steinway grand demands, for purposes of balance, a larger orchestra than Mozart probably 
had, and by its size has attracted a baton-waving conductor. With such a band there are 
few places where filled-in chords are texturally necessary or even audible; in those places 
Blume and Redlich have shown that a stylish player will play, and will accordingly 
memorize suitable chords as part of the concerto. Elsewhere the continuo function is 
unnecessary, as our mode of concert presentation rests to-day; either we retain it, or we 
revert, for works of this kind, to small, conductor-less bands, an eighteenth-century type 
of piano, a small hall, and the maestro concertante al cembalo. Redlich is right to do as he 
does, and students must be grateful to him, and hope that he will be asked to complete the 
series for Eulenberg—one assumes that Blume is too busy with Musik in Geschichte und 
Gegenwart. Incidentally, Redlich is in error when he writes that in December, 1950, 
Mozart’s cadenzas were available only from Schirmer; Broude Bros. had by that time 
already issued their reprint of the Breitkopf Edition. 


Lennox Berkeley. Symphony for orchestra, miniature score. 12s. 6d. 
Sinfonietta for orchestra, ditto. 7s. 6d. 
Theme and Variations for solo violin. 3s. 
Elegy and Toccata for violin and piano. 2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. (Chester.) 

The pieces for violin and piano are attractive trifles suitable for the drawing room or 
the second half of a recital. The Theme and Variations, dedicated, like them, to Frederick 
Grinke, are intended more seriously, worked out with great skill and variety, remarkably 
effective in a taxing medium; the two slow variations (3 and 5) are particularly lovely. 

The Symphony (1940) was the first work to show Berkeley master in his own home; 
it has not often been played, and so it is good to have the score readily available for 
study. The music is what we now know the composer to be, serious but never turgid, 
airy in texture, dynamic at times, and flowing even though there are paragraphic pauses 
for clarity’s sake. The tunes are unpretentious, often haunting, predisposed to broad 
diatonicism, the harmonic matter high in dissonance norm but, again, in no way costive. 
The colouring suggests pastels (do not forget that there are dense as well as tender pastel 
shades). 

The Sinfonietta is, so to speak, a Third Programme younger brother of the Light 
Programme Divertimento (which is one of the best light works written by a serious composer 
in this century). Some of the tunes have a similarly modish air, heard by themselves; 
in context they drop neatly into quite unaffected place in the whole organism. But the 
Sinfonietta is really a lyrical rather than (what the symphony is) a structural work. It is 
dashingly scored and made a lively impact at the only performance I ever attended. 

Chester’s have brought out these scores in handsome fashion, on good paper with 
substantial covers; three of the works are engraved, the symphony admirably written 
by hand. 


Bach. Six suites for viola (originally for cello), transcribed by Watson Forbes. (Chester.) 
Ios. 6d. 


Violists are always on the lookout for potential annexations to their repertory. 
This is not the first time that the cello suites have been taken under this instrument’s wing; 
Schirmer’s also publish an edition of them by Svecenski. 
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Watson Forbes has used for his edition Anna Magdalena’s MS copy and the Bach- 
gesellschaft. Like Svecenski he has had to alter one or two chords in the discordato C minor 
Suite because neither wishes to retune the A string (Bach’s retuning allows a chord with 
F and A flat in it, so that if one doesn’t tune down to G, the F has to be left out).. But 
while Svecenski transposed all the suites up an octave, Forbes feels this an unsuitable 
recourse in the last, five-string cello Suite because the highest tessitura sounds unBachlike 
in the corresponding register of the viola. He has therefore transposed the Suite up a 
fourth into G major and resorted here and there to octave-skipping when the fessitura 
of the original goes below G. He has inserted sensible tempi and metronome markings 
(though I wonder if it is not wiser to take both bourrées in the C major Suite at the same 
pace; he marks the minor one poco meno mosso, but I suspect that the mood is caught 
just as well by applying the “‘longer strokes, more tenuto but not legato’”’ that he advocates, 
in the same tempo). By the same token his marks of expression are suitable and helpful 
but one is surprised to note that he doesn’t see the prelude to the first Suite in terms of 
echo effects—first phrase f, second phrase p. Again it is possible to disagree with some 
of his phrasings, if you believe that in groups of four equal note-values it is best to begin 


each phrase at the second of the four: or not and 


des . And it is possible interpretatively to feel that the final chords of the prelude 


to the second Suite should continue the preceding semiquaver figuration in arpeggio, the 
last chord being arpeggiated slowly. 

These are small points; much thought has gone to the making of this edition by an 
eminent student of Bach. Every Bach-loving violist will want the edition and it is 
keenly to be recommended. I must own that I doubt whether the music will come off in 
recital as it does on the cello, but that does not mean that it will not make splendid food 
for home consumption; played with love and care, such as has gone to the editing, it will 
sound like Bach and give pleasure to every violist and his familiar listeners. 


Bach. The Art of Fugue, arranged for chamber ensemble by Leonard Isaacs. Score 
(Augener.) 30s. 

Readers of MR are likely to have heard this performing edition either on the radio 
(it was most recently broadcast in two halves during December) or at the Edinburgh 
Festival, or Wigmore Hall; it has been played several times. The open score is published 
with C clefs by Breitkopf & Hartel (ed. Graeser), and with G clefs by Boosey and Hawkes 
(ed. Hans Gal). 

Of the transcribing of The Art of Fugue there is no end, because taste changes from 
person to person and from generation to generation. Many people prefer the keyboard 
versions made by Tovey and, earlier for Peters, by Griepenkerl. These are most conve- 
nient for study, though like the string quartet versions by Watson Forbes and Harris- 
Norton, in performance'the medium grows monotonous as the contrapuncti wear on (Forbes 
tries to compromise on this by putting a gamba in the middle of his quartet). Graeser, 
Vuataz and Seiber-Goehr go the evangelistic but texturally heretical way to work with 
their orchestral transcriptions. 

Isaacs’ prototype is Hans T. David’s slightly less complicated edition of the Musical 
Offering and, further back than that, Bach’s own domestic chamber ensemble (to call it an 
orchestra is to invite excessive doubling) as used in, say, the dances of the first Branden- 
burg Concerto. Horizontally it is a clear medium, vertically an effective one, and stylist- 
ically a credible one; it involves flute (bass flute), oboe (cor anglais), oboe d’amore, two 
bassoons, two violins, viola, two cellos, double bass and harpsichord. As in David’s 
edition of the Offering, the premise is varied texture for, if you are going to regard The 
Art of Fugue as an organism and not as an anthology for dipping into, you must give the 
texture as various a quality as possible. 

Isaacs has given much thought to balanced polyphonic sound and in some of the 
contrapuncti he doubles voices discreetly to ensure textural equilibrium (though the viola 
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entry at the beginning of bar 16 in Contyvapunctus VI did not tell in the recent broadcast, 
simply because the instrument with its naturally retiring timbre has to compete with 
bassoon below, oboe d’amore, and later flute, above—but this is the only inequality of 
sound I heard, which is why I say he has thought about balance). On paper the changes 
of registration rouse occasional qualms—oboe to violin, bassoon to viola (e.g. in Contra- 
punctus IV); they are, practically, essential where wind is involved. In performance, 
however, the change of colour is either unnoticed or unregretted ; in the longer contrapuncti 
you do need a switch of registration occasionally for structural purposes, and this edition 
contrives to make a virtue of the wind-player’s necessity. 

Fugue is a fine intellectual exercise for the composer, but it is music for the ear, not 
the eye; if you question that, look at the start of Contrapunctus XI in Isaacs’ edition, and 
then listen to it in performance. The initial entry of the theme is given to four strings in 
unison. At the answer, flute and oboe, entering, are joined by the first violin who thereby 
abruptly quits one voice for another in a most un-contrapuntal manner—first cello does 
the same at the entry of the third voice. But the aural effect is perfectly satisfactory. 
Isaacs, by the way, drops the uncompleted fugue, inserts the canons between the fugues, 
each preceding the fugue that features the same type of counterpoint, and ends with 
Contrapunctus XI—which is the most moving of them all. 

Because counterpoint is for the ear, this edition is to be welcomed and commended, 
for it sounds like Bach. Augener has done Leonard Isaacs proud with the published score. 
It is no substitute for the open score, and it is expensive, but if, as I hope, the version is 
taken up and played, score collectors will want it. In any case every student of Bach 
will enjoy perusing it, and airing the fugal bees in his bonnet. 


Richard Arnell. Violin Concerto, op. 9 (revised version). Reduction for violin and piano. 
(Schott.) 


Arnell is a conscientious composer, and this Concerto in one movement is thoroughly 
worked out, and organized according to the implications of the material. It is full- 
blooded and rhetorical in manner, with some brilliant writing for the soloist; the long 
intermediary tuttis are a weakness. But the piece is far from distinction musically. 
The ideas, though lending themselves to extension and argument, do not strike, and the 
harmonic character of the music is flavourless. The work goes through the motions of 
being a concerto with every fluency, but it never catches fire. It is difficult to see why 
Arnell chose to rescue, revise and transcribe an early work like this. The imprint is 
clearly handwritten, but the violin and piano parts disagree several times as to the 
tessitura of the solo part. 


Erik Chisholm. Concerto for piano and orchestra, no. 2 (based on Hindustani themes). 
Arranged for two pianos (two copies). (Schott.) 35s. 


Oh, dear, what a difficult, overwritten work. The Hindustani tunes have compelled 
a violently chromaticized idiom and a thick texture. The solo writing is highly compli- 
cated, more so than the effect justifies. Two of us spent a nerve-wracking day last 
summer on this arrangement, breaking cuticles on the glissandi, and wearing out our eyes 
and ears deciphering the exotic but only partly coherent sounds Dr. Chisholm has thought 


up. 


P. Kovalov. Suite pour flite et piano, op. 11. (Edition Belaieff.) 

The composer tell us that the suite is “‘tirée du répertoire de feu M. de La Péjaudie 
(personnage du roman d’Henri de Régnier ‘La Pécheresse’)””. The music is moderately 
elegant, neoclassical pastiche in a Frenchified manner, not very difficult, not very exciting. 


John Addison. Trio for flute, oboe and piano, score and parts. (Augener.) 12s. 6d. 


This is brilliant, brittle, not too serious music, full of parallel seconds and sixths, 
dissonant contrary motion and changes of metre. It tends to repeat itself once too 
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often, but is most enjoyable to play, though taxing—the lightheartedness demands 
concentration. There are many happy trouvailles of effect, especially the second subject 
of the first movement, with wind mewing in sixths against a dummy accompaniment, 
and the related nocturnal trillings of the Lento. Highly attractive. 


Walter Piston. Interlude for viola and piano. (Boosey and Hawkes.) 3s. 


A straight-laced, rather dull, ABA piece, putting neo-Brahmsy ideas into ungraceful 
grey A minor music with plenty of functional chromatic alteration. The viola writing 
is not unrewarding, which is more than can be said for the piece. 


Mozart, ed. Howard Ferguson. Sonata in C major, K.19d, for piano or harpsichord duet. 
(Oxford University Press.) 


The Breitkopf (or equivalent) volume of piano duets by Mozart must be familiar to all 
piano duettists; it receives a welcome increase here. This Sonata, Mozart’s first for four 
hands, and perhaps the first three-movement work written for piano duet, dates from 
1765. Fora long time it was believed lost, but copies of French and English editions have 
appeared during this century, upon which Howard Ferguson’s edition is based; Alec 
Hyatt King, who owns the English edition, provides an illuminating preface.* 

The Sonata is not a great work—not by any means the equal of Mozart’s published 
piano duet works (how could it be?) but it is charming to play, despite its inequalities of 
structure and invention. Both these elements are somewhat rigid, and the working-out is 
extremely naive, though some touches of the real Mozart come to ear. Every pair of 
four hands, and every student of Mozart will want the piece; they are not to be blamed 
and indeed will derive much amusement and instruction from it. 


Alphons Diepenbrock. Verzammelde Liederen. Tenor or soprano, vol. 1. Mezzo-soprano 
or baritone, vol. 1. Alphons Diepenbrock Fonds (Alsbach and Co., Amsterdam). 


Since Diepenbrock’s death in 1921, the state-sponsored Diepenbrock Fonds has been 
gradually publishing a Gesamtausgabe of his work. These are the first two of four volumes 
of his songs. He was fluent in that medium, a grateful writer for voice and piano alike 
in his late romantic vein—somewhere between Grieg and Wagner and Fauré, with a dash 
of the heaviest Brahms. You can’t say that his songs are “‘like’’ theirs; there are merely 
traces of their procedures. Diepenbrock set French, German, Dutch, and (twice) Italian 
texts, set them intelligently and appreciatively; he had a taste for the ballad type of poem 
and indeed was a skilful designer of that patterned genve. Some of the piano parts are 
overweighted with accompanimental figuration, but even then the effect is agreeable. 
Discovering these songs is not a revelation, as it is with, say, Duparc and Loewe and Marx, 
but it has been pleasant for your reviewer all the same. 


Bach. Chromatic Fantasia: transcribed for unaccompanied viola by Zoltan Kodaly and 
edited by William Primrose. (Boosey & Hawkes.) 2s. 6d. 


“If you can’t read between the lines, if you can’t muster more than a certain amount 
of receptive geniality, if you don’t bring some fantasy of your own to it, then you must 
remain for ever at a respectful distance from Bach’s Chromatic Fantasia.’ Biilow’s 
dictum is the text for Kodaly’s transcription, which is certainly loyal and imaginative 
(excepting four banal bars of gratuitously postscriptive D major); it is also very difficult. 
Keyboard players who have studied the work cannot fail to have noticed how much single- 
line writing there is in it. Once or twice the line descends to g,, at the bottom of the bass 
stave, once tof, sharp. Kodaly avoids the latter by a convincing added flourish, but some 
of his other octave transpositions are infelicitous. In general the bass is not much to be 
missed, for it is implied, where not contrived for viola. The phrasing is sensible, the 
dynamic markings few, but most might have been omitted; players can devise their own, 


* See also MR, XII/1, pp. 29-34 and XII/2, p. 181 [Ep.]. 
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discreetly terraced. Kodaly elucidates the ornaments but leaves trills unmeasured, 
which is dangerous. He prefers the highly decorated cembalistic coda to the simple 
plangent one that suits clavichord performance (he also adopts the alternative flourish on 
g’ after the long initial paragraph). Viola-players who are not afraid of having their hair 
raised by difficulties will enjoy playing this transcription, though I advise them to end pp 
on the D major chord four bars before the end, slowly arpeggiating it down, after striking 
it in the normal way with a slight tenuto on the top d”. 


Peter Wishart. Partita in F sharp for piano. (Oxford University Press.) 6s. 6d. 


Dedicated to Eric Hope, these four movements, lasting 10 minutes, were first performed 
by Joyce Hedges at a Wigmore Hall recital on 5th March 1952. Their idiom, if you do not 
know Wishart’s music, is Bach via Stravinsky, in this case with more of the former quantity. 
The texture is spare, the line graceful, the difficulty by no means excessive; there is only 
one fast section and that depends on a perfectly feasible repeated figuration. Each 
movement has a very happy modulation. The burlesca has affinities with Prokofiev as 
well as Petrouchka. The melody of the aria is one any composer might be proud of. The 
very end of the capriccio uses the lowest register of the keyboard in a way that I do not 
care for, with thick thirds over a tonic pedal; but Miss Hedges brought it off. 


Lukas Foss. The Jumping Frog of Calaveras County. One-act opera after Mark Twain; 
libretto by Jean Karsavina, vocal score. (Carl Fischer.) $4-00. 


The composer is a German-born American, some thirty years old; discophils may 
recall him as the pianist in certain Boston Symphony Orchestra records. He has studied 
composition with Hindemith, but this little opera (duration 45 minutes) stems rather from 
the Boulanger school. Mark Twain’s tale of intrigue foiled in the Wild West makes a 
pleasant miniature plot and Jean Karsavina’s /ibretto treats it lightly and with pithy 
phraseology (memorable quotation: “‘A frog belongs in a bog’’). The vocal writing is 
modest and diatonically melodious, as though written for a university workshop, but Foss 
has his eye on cinema or television as he reveals in a footnote. The principals are a mezzo- 
soprano, two tenors, two baritones, two basses. The orchestral writing sounds brittle on 
the piano (rather common ideas dressed up in sevenths and ninths), and the’score gives no 
indication of instrumentation to help the player. The second scene, which involves 
optional chorus, begins with a lively, imaginative setting of ‘‘“Sweet Betsey from Pike” 
(the tune is rather better known here as ‘Dinah and Villikins’’) and later has a big 
ensemble that reminds me of Meistersingery (act two finale) heard through the wrong end 
of a telescope, so to speak. There is much parlando, pitched and pitchless, whose effect 
depends almost wholly on American intonation. If any small operatic society feels inclined 
to perform The Jumping Frog (as it might well), this should be considered first; I should 
add that no living frog need be employed. 


Aaron Copland. Twelve Poems of Emily Dickinson for voice and piano. (Boosey & 
Hawkes.) 10s. 


These, the only Klavierliedey Copland has written in a dozen years, set out to be a cycle 
only in as much as “‘the composer hopes that, in seeking a musical counterpart for the 
unique personality of the poet, he has given the songs, taken together, the aspect of a 
song cycle’. Indeed, there is a remarkable unity of thought and feeling in them, a 
coherent fluidity and expansiveness of line, what I can only call a shy progressive 
diatonicism. 

Emily Dickinson indulged a somewhat roguey-poguey muse (‘‘Dear March, how are 
you? And the rest? Did you leave Nature well?’’), but Copland has mostly seized on 
the real poetic vein in her work and met it with music as apt as beautiful. The fifth song, 
“Heart, we will forget him’’, is as exquisitely touching as any that has come out of America; 
indeed, I have a feeling that it may be the most affecting song written since Mahler’s death. 
A lot of the piano writing is in the treble register and nearly all of it contrapuntal. The 
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half-time song, “Sleep is supposed to be’’ uses some full sonorities, and no. Jo, ‘I’ve heard 
an organ talk sometimes”’ (though involving some consecutive fifths between treble and 
bass that would horrify most self-respecting American church organists) imaginatively 
suggests a John Bacchus Dykes atmosphere in a Copland idiom. 

These songs are not easy to sing, and the vocal fessitura is wide (a-b” flat), but they are 
worth working at. I rank them very high indeed in the field of modern song. 


Norman dello Joio. A Psalm of David for chorus of mixed voices with brass, strings and 
percussion. Vocal score. (Carl Fischer.) $2-00. 


This extended setting of Psalm 51 (in Latin) was commissioned by the State University 
of New York for performance at the Potsdam Spring Festival, 1951. It is themati- 
cally based, as the composer tells us, on the plainchant Miserere mei deus. Wrought with 
extreme efficiency, variety of texture, vigorous yet plain material, sturdy, effective vocal 
writing, the total impact is at once exhausting and tedious, as though its composition had 
been a job of work, not an inevitable labour of love; I can suggest two causes of this 
impression: the music does not sound spontaneous, and the norms of dissonance and 
consonance are fixed too near to one another so that an effect of unchallenged consonance 
(advanced consonance certainly) results. 


Francis Jackson. Tvee at my window. Voice and piano. (Oxford University Press.) 
38s. 6d. 


A mild, unassuming version of Robert Frost’s poem; the word-setting is not always 


happy, and some of the modulations in the middle verse get us nowhere. 


Ross Lee Finney. Pilgrim Psalms for chorus of mixed voices with soprano, alto and tenor 
solos and organ (or piano) (orchestral score and parts on rental). Vocal score. 
(Carl Fischer.) $2-50. 


Finney, who is in his middle forties, studied with Nadia Boulanger and Alban Berg as 
‘well as Sessions and E. B. Hill. He has a solid little catalogue of works to his credit, 
including a dance drama, two concerti for orchestra and some chamber music. 

From this one work his sympathies with the composers of Oedipus Rex and Wozzeck 
seem timid, if not slight. Asymmetrical metre may be found here and there, and some 
Hindemithological chord-constructions, but any of the numbers could appear in the centre 
pages of The Musical Times, and not seem wildly inappropriate. The fifteen numbers 
(two for organ alone, the last in four-part harmony to include audience participation) were 
designed for the use of school choirs. They preserve the stern dignity of the texts and their 
melodies, though one setting, for tenor solo of Psalm 137, “‘Jehovah’s song how sing shal 
wee’, has a florid Bach-like melodic line over a sombre, narrow-compassed organ part. 
Choirs whose desire for adventure outclasses their virtuoso capabilities will find in these 
Pilgrim Psalms an effective recourse. When they are published over here, separate 
numbers should be made available for church choirs who want new anthems that are not 
too difficult. W.S. M. 


Mozart. Twenty-one concert arias for soprano, in 2 volumes. (Schirmer.) 12s. 6d. 
each. 


This excellent edition of Mozart’s concert arias is a welcome addition to the singer’s 
library. The print and text are clear, and the translations are adequate and singable. 
These arias, all too little known, are an important aspect of Mozart’s work, and well 
repay study. Not only beautiful in themselves, they should lead to considerable heart- 
searching among the present-day singers, as they reveal the standard and technique 
demanded by their performance. The arias were practically all composed for specific 
singers of Mozart’s entourage, whose vocal achievements and range must have been 
considerable. 
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Of the many written for his sister-in-law Aloysia Weber, in that for Alceste, ‘‘Popoli 
di Tessaglia for example, the singer ends her phrases on top G in alt in the space of 
three lines. Again in ‘‘Ma che vi fece, o stelle’, written for Elizabeth Wendling, the first 
Elettra in Idomeneo as her mother Dorothea was the first Ilia, in three lines on page go 
there is a phrase ‘‘Ma trasporta’’ ascending from the F, top line of treble clef, to F in alt, 
then descending to lower E flat treble clef and finishing by an interval jump of a tenth to 
A, B flat, and that phrase mostly in semibreves and minims in a four beat allegro. But 
not all these avias make the same demands, and among those available here for the first 
time in a vocal and piano edition, there are several such as K.418, 538 (for a good color- 
atura), K.578 and 582 which should offer a welcome change from the so much better known 
arias. 


Vagn Holmboe. Notturno, op. 19. (Viking Musikforlag, Copenhagen.) 
Sixth Symphony, op. 43. (Viking Musikforlag, Copenhagen.) 

This is my first acquaintance with the music of a Danish composer hitherto known to 
me only by name. Born in 1909, Holmboe studied with Knud Jeppesen at Copenhagen 
and later with Ernst Toch in Berlin and is, we gather from the accompanying leaflet, 
specially interested in the study of folk music, particularly of Roumania where he stayed 
for some time in 1933. His list of works numbers nearly fifty compositions, with six 
symphonies, several concerti and a great deal of chamber music to his credit. 

The two works under review show Holmboe as a considerable craftsman with an 
inventive talent of evidently great facility but of little individual stamp. My preference 
is for the earlier Notturno (1940), a suite in four movements for wind quintet (flute, oboe, 
clarinet, horn and bassoon). The style is lively, the texture varied and the treatment of 
the five solo instruments faultless. Here and there one senses the influence of Roumanian 
folk song and dance rhythms. The work belongs to those modern divertimenti in which 
harmonic and rhythmic acerbities appear sufficiently toned down not to impair the in- 
tended light and entertaining character of the music. 

I am far less taken by the Symphony (1947). Its serious purpose is not to be questioned 
but what one does question is the quality of thematic ideas and the way in which they are 
often handled. They lack musical significance, the treatment is discursive, and the 
reiterated use of ostinati tends to create textural monotony. Moreover, there is an incli- 
nation to place too much reliance on the cumulative force of climaxes—an effect that is 
in inverse ratio to the frequency of its use. The prevailing impression is that what this 
composer has to say is neither pregnant nor profound enough to stand the test of a serious 
symphonic discussion. M. C. 


A LATE EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY RONDO 


Jack Werner (editor and transcriber). Rondo in B flat for piano by Beethoven. Pp. 12. 
(Ascherberg, Hopwood & Crew, Ltd.) 1950. 3s. 


This work is not ‘‘hitherto unpublished’’, as the title says. It appeared in the Publica- 
tions of the Société Frangaise de Musicologie, vol. II (1926), edited by G. de Saint-Foix, 
and has been the subject of controversy (see J. Werner in Music & Letters, XXI (1940), 
p. 36, and O. E. Deutsch, ibid., XXVI (1945), pp. 46 sqq.). Saint-Foix and Tovey (in a 
letter to the present editor) thought it Bonn work of Beethoven. I will only trust myself 
to make the following observations on it, premising that people who publish matter from 
British Museum MSS. should print the number of the MS. in question. This MS., Add. 31, 
748, is catalogued under Mozart and indeed contains, besides what have been shown to be 
arrangements for piano duet by a scribe untraced of a ballet by Kozeluch, two holograph 
compositions by Mozart. This Rondo, without title or composer’s name, occupies ff. 13, 
14 of the MS. It is, quite obviously, not in Mozart’s hand nor does the hand, in particular 
the formation of the clefs, resemble any specimen of Beethoven’s with which I am 
acquainted. It has the appearance of a composer’s draft and not a copyist’s work (e.g. 
thirteen bars of bass on f. 13 v. are not filled in and corrected matter is written after the 
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close, that belongs before it). I find it hard to believe that its composer, whoever he was 
(certainly not Mozart), was unfamiliar with Dorabella’s rondo aria, in the same key and 
time, E amore un ladroncello (no. 28) in act II of Cosi fan tutte, first produced in Vienna 
on 26th January, 1790, which does not seem, according to Thayer or Loewenberg (A nals 
of Opera), to have been performed at Bonn in the eighteenth century. 

It is a pleasant though diffuse piece, if its Mozartian operatic echoes—and the famous 
“Letter” duet in Figaro is reflected on p. 2, half-way down—do not belittle it for an 
intelligent pianist, and certain harmonies on p. 4 are worth looking at. E. H.W. iM. 


OLD CHURCH MUSIC IN NEW EDITIONS 


Palestrina. Missa Brevis 4 4. Edited and arranged by Henry Washington. Full score. 
(J. & W. Chester.) 1951. 


W. A. Mozart. Mass in C, Kéchel No. 115. Edited by B. Paumgartner. For chorus and 
organ continuo. Full score. (Haydn-Mozart Presse, Salzburg.) 1950. 


It is a pleasure to study Palestrina’s famous Missa Brevis in this eminently practical 
and praiseworthy arrangement. In marked contrast to Wagner’s edition of the Stabat 
Mater the musical ves facta is presented here totally unencumbered by expression marks 
which have been relegated—together with some useful indications of tempo changes— 
into a reductio partiturae, printed at the bottom of every line. Reduced time values, 
modern barring and convincing additional accidentals constitute—together with occasional 
accents for the marking of ‘‘the true agogic rhythm’’—the editor’s principal achievement. 
This edition—well prefaced and well produced—should do much to popularize a work 
equal in beauty and technical mastery to the Missa Papae Marcelli with which it shares 
general features of style as well as the approximate date of its origin. 

Professor Paumgartner’s welcome edition of Kéchel 115 enables modern church choirs 
to do justice to Mozart’s one and only Mass for 4 parts and organ accompaniment; a 
work composed in Italy, most probably in 1770, and showing clearly the beneficial traces 
of Padre Martini’s stylistic influence. This ““Motet Mass” (as A. Einstein very aptly 
calls it) is only a fragment, breaking off in the ‘Sanctus’. By integrating K6chel Anh. 
21 and the “‘Kyrie’’, Kéchel 221 into its texture, by utilizing and adapting some original 
sketches by Mozart and finally by harmonizing these interpolations with the existing 
material, the editor has rounded off the work in a satisfactory and artistic manner. To- 
gether with the gigantic torso of the Mass in C minor (K6chel 427), this Mass belongs to the 
select group among Mozart’s ecclesiastical works inspired by earlier models of baroque 
polyphony rather than by the galant church music of his own age. The organ part is well 
edited, the musical text beautifully produced and the whole headed by an informative 
preface in English and German. This edition should stimulate interest in Mozart’s 
neglected church music. 


NEW CHAMBER MUSIC 

Leon Kirchner. String Quartet (1949). (Mercury Music Corporation, New York.) 
$2.50. 

Charles Jones. String Quartet (1944). (Mercury Music Corporation, New York.) 
$2.50. 

Gordon Jacob. Three Inventions for flute and oboe. (J. Williams, Ltd.) 2s. 6d. 

Egon Wellesz. Octet, Op. 67. Miniature score. (Lengnick.) 6s. 

Matyas Seiber. Two songs from Goethe’s Faust, with piano acc. (Augener, Ltd.) 
2s. 6d. each. 

These two new string quartets confirm the general impression of American music 
nowadays as one of remarkable technical assurance coupled with an habitual poverty of 
musical substance. Leon Kirchner’s Quartet is written in a kind of ‘‘Mock-Barték’’ style, 
employing all the tricks of his model’s middle quartets (with a special partiality for 
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tremolo ponticello and glissando pizzicato) but sadly lacking in the great Hungarian’s 
rhythmic verve and thematic logic. In addition the piece is excruciatingly difficult to 
play as well as to listen to. Charles Jones’ second string Quartet is a much simpler affair. 
Written in an international idiom—midway between late Stravinsky and early Copland— 
it makes the most of the natural divergencies between diatonically conceived phrases and 
perverse rhythmic syncopations. The final movement—a kind of rondo pastorale—has 
an angular grace compensating somewhat for the fussy brittleness of the earlier movements. 

Gordon Jacob’s duets for flute and oboe show the skilled contrapuntal practitioner 
who knows how to employ canonic devices as well as ingenious fugati together with their 
legitimate inversions. Such fours-de-force come off successfully (as in J. S. Bach’s ‘Fuga 
per due Pianoforti” in the Art of Fugue) if and when the harmonic implications of the 
subjects are fully utilized in their canonic combination. Unfortunately Gordon Jacob’s 
thematic matter is devoid of such additional interest. The result is but mildly enter- 
taining and the initial shock of unprepared fifths wears off before the executants have 
lost their breath. 

Egon Wellesz’ Octet was composed in 1949, between the completion of the second and 
third symphonies, to which it stands in the relationship of an important corollary. It 
was commissioned by the wind section of the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra, looking for 
a worthy companion to the piéce-de-resistance in their programme: Schubert’s Octet. 
Wellesz’ delightful and exuberant work is written for the same instrumental combination, 
and with its five movements also shares the general character of a divertimento in 
the Austrian manner with plenty of rambling episodes and sudden changes from pastoral 
gaiety to sinister gloom. The work—abounding in stark unison passages as well as in 
brilliant polyphonic intricacies—is nearer related to the recent symphonies than to 
Wellesz’ late string quartets. The natural flow of its musical texture is as admirable as 
the expert handling of the three wind instruments, the ambitious soli of which are fre- 
quently thrown into bold relief by a dexterous, semi-orchestral tutti of the string quintet. 

Seiber’s settings of Gretchen’s world-famous songs from Faust are excellent back- 
ground-music for a broadcast or live performance of Goethe’s play. If the music is to be 
judged on its own merits, independent of its obvious practical assignment, it may seem 
difficult for any reviewer to banish entirely from his imagination memories of Schubert’s 
and Berlioz’ versions. In ‘“‘Meine Ruh’ ist hin’’ the 6/8 semiquaver accompaniment bears 
all too obvious traces of its romantic descent from Schubert’s early masterpiece. The 
pleasing, folktune-like simplicity of ‘““‘The King in Thule” has a difficult task against the 
overpowering sadness of Berlioz’ immortal vomanza. The undersigned confesses that he 
would much have preferred a composition of Goethe’s verses in Matyas Seiber’s own power- 
fully constructive style. H. F. R. 


Benjamin Britten. Lachrymae (Reflections on a song of Dowland for viola and piano). 
(Boosey and Hawkes.) 5s. 


P. Racine Fricker. Sonata for violin and piano, Op. 12. (Schott.) 6s. 
Iain Hamilton. Three Nocturnes for clarinet and piano, Op. 6. (Schott.) 6s. 6d. 


The title of the first of these is misleading; it contains a quotation from Dowland’s 
song ‘‘Lachrymae’”’ but the melody upon which it is built is that of ‘If my complaints 
could passions move’’. Written in the form of a set of free variations, it contains some 
very individual and imaginative music; particularly characteristic is the remote, mys- 
terious atmosphere of the two Jento sections. After these the music returns gradually to the 
theme unadorned, with Dowland’s original lute accompaniment; a bold experiment the 
complete success of which looks, judging only from a study of the score, rather uncertain. 
Racine Fricker’s violin Sonata is highly charged, uncompromising music suggesting the 
influence of Bartédk. The first movement is firmly constructed; the second, a kind of 
scherzo, seems over long for its material, and to rely too much on bizarre instrumental 
effects. The slow finale, ending quietly in C major, has some finely sustained line drawing, 
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and is probably the most completely successful part of the work. Of Iain Hamilton’s 
Three Nocturnes the first is the most attractive; the other two exploit the resources of the 
clarinet in a rhapsodical and rather indeterminate manner. 


John Addison. Concerto for trumpet and strings (arranged for trumpet and piano). 
(Joseph Williams.) 12s. 6d. 

Arthur Benjamin. North American Square Dance. (Boosey and Hawkes.) 25s. 

David Moule-Evans. Old Tupper’s Dance. (Joseph Williams.) tos. 6d. 

Two of these are agreeable light-weight works with no pretensions to modernity. 
David Moule-Evans’ work is a descendant of Balfour Gardiner’s “Shepherd Fennel’s 
Dance’”’; that of Arthur Benjamin is built on traditional North American tunes, some of 
which are treated with great charm and resource. John Addison’s trumpet Concerto 
uses 2 thoroughly English idiom, owing something to Vaughan Williams, in a fresh and 
attractive manner. The thematic ideas are not in themselves of great distinction but 
they are handled with a pleasant sense of colour, especially in the slow central movement, 


and the whole work shows promise and vitality. 
P. F. R. 


Gramophone Records 


Mendelssohn: Overture, Ruy Blas. 
Royal Philharmonic Orchestra, c. Beecham. Columbia LX 1584. 

It has proved most instructive to compare this record with Sir Thomas’ pre-war issue 
made with the London Philharmonic (LX 879). The new record is fuller, louder and 
coarser than the old, while the RPO are too inclined to resort to mere rumbustious 
rowdiness which is no substitute for the elegance of the LPO of fourteen and more years 
ago. All this is fully in keeping with the times in which we live, but no true musician 
who possesses the older record will give this new one house-room. 


ORB AND SCEPTRE 


Walton: Coronation march, ‘‘Orb and Sceptre’’.* 
Philharmonia Orchestra, c. Walton. Columbia LX 1583. 
also combined with Crown Imperial*, Portsmouth Point and Walton’s arrangement 
of Sheep may safely graze. Columbia 33 C 1016. 
also combined with Elgar’s Imperial March, op. 32, Pomp and Circumstance 
marches,* op. 39, nos. I and 4, and Bax’ Coronation March (1953). 
London Symphony Orchestra, c. Sargent. Decca LXT 2793. 


By far the finer performance of Orb and Sceptre is the composer’s own. It has the 
lustrous panache of true occasional music, a fine pompous arrogance and the dissonant 
bite of a good Lancashire cheese. The ‘‘78’’ version is better recorded than the ‘33’, 
but the latter includes a fine reading of Crown Imperial, which needed re-recording, a 
rough Portsmouth Point taken too close to the spindle and some sheep which must have 
strayed into the wrong pen. The Decca record is the best engineered of the three and 
Sargent’s performances of the two famous Pomp and Circumstance marches are superb. 
His reading of Orb and Sceptre, however, is tame compared. with the composer’s and for 
this reviewer Bax’ March becomes more tedious on each repetition. How stimulating 
it would be in this coronation year to substitute the “trio” of either Pomp and Circum- 
stance as our National anthem in the place of the old turgid and unimaginative tune 
variously attributed to Arne, Bull, Carey and Oswald. 


* Strongly recommended. 
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Paganini: Concerto no. 2 in B minor, op. 7. 
Menuhin and Philharmonia Orchestra, c. Fistoulari. His Master’s Voice BLP 1018. 


Schumann: Overture, Manfred, op. 115, and 
Smetana: Vitava—Moldau. 
Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra, c. Furtwangler. His Master’s Voice BLP 1009. 


Neither of these is notable for the quality of the recording but all four sides are accep- 
table. The Paganini is a curiosity which few of us are likely to hear in the concert hall 
and thus the more useful to have in recorded form for reference. Menuhin’s performance 
is good and the Philharmonia make light of the little they have to do. Furtwangler 
might have been expected to turn out the definitive reading of Manfred: here, however, 
we have too much discursive meandering and the piece fails in its effect. In common with 
Brahms’ Tragic overture, Schumann’s Manfred needs hard driving if it is to fire the ima- 
gination. Equally unexpected is the performance of the Smetana; here’ Furtwangler 
really does take hold and all is continuity and light—quite enthralling. 


Beethoven: Symphony no. 3 in E flat (Eroica). 
Philharmonia Orchestra, c. Karajan. Columbia 33 CX 1046. 
Symphony no. 6 in F (Pastoral).* 
Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra, c. Steinberg. Capitol CTL 7023. 


If the second side of Karajan’s Evoica were as weil recorded as the first, it would have 
to be considered with Furtwangler’s momentous performance (DB 6741-DBS 6747) and 
Victor de Sabata’s highly individual interpretation (AK 1507-13) as being in the top 
imaginative flight with technical mastery to match. It is clearly the best performance 
of a large-scale orchestral work that Karajan has yet produced for the gramophone, a 
properly integrated structure portrayed with fire and conviction. The recording of the 
first and second movements almost matches the playing but the whole of the second side 


_ is seriously marred by objectionable distortion and very wiry strings. Steinberg’s 


Pastoral is beautifully proportioned and kept throughout in musicianly perspective; the 
recording is good and must take its place with Victor de Sabata’s fine version made a 
few years ago (DB 6473-77). 


Schubert: Ros de, ballet music in B minor, entr’actes in B minor and B flat major.* 
Philharmonia Orchestra, c. Kletzki. Columbia LX 1582: 1576: 1579. 
Impromptu in F minor, op. 142, no. 4.* 
Schnabel. His Master’s Voice DB 21557. 

The B flat entr’acte is well known, but the ballet music with its characteristic Schu- 
bertian modulations and the B minor entr’acte with its equally characteristic show of temper 
will be new to many. Kletzki understands the idiom and persuades the Philharmonia 
into playing with delicacy and point. The recording is good and these issues should not 
be missed. 

Schnabel’s performance of the F minor Impromptu might be described as more con- 
ception than immaculate, to reverse his own judgment of the playing of another. But 
the spirit of the music is truly caught and the piano is well recorded. 


Delius: Dance Rhapsody no, 1.* 
Royal Philharmonic Orchestra, c. Beecham. His Master’s Voice DB 9785-86. 


Warlock: Capriol Suite.* 
London Chamber Orchestra, c. Bernard. His Master’s Voice C 4218. 
For about twenty years, ever since the Delius Society was formed, the absence of any 


recording of this Dance Rhapsody has been one of the unsolved mysteries of the gramo- 
phone. (Songs of Sunset are another unaccountable omission, though a recording was 


* Strongly recommended. 
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made at the Leeds Festival in 1934 but never released.) Played on a really fine machine Wm 
with ample power-handling capacity, this is most impressive; the violent contrasts are 
well realized and David McCallum plays the taxing violin solo with impeccable style and 
intonation. Altogether an excellent introduction to Delius for timid souls who shy away 
from what they no doubt still call “‘modern”’ music. 

Warlock’s pleasant Suite, with its mild acidities, deserved the compliment of a good 
modern recording. Now it hasit. The performance is clean and tidy. 


Beethoven: Serenade in D, op. 8.* 
Joseph Fuchs, Lillian Fuchs and Leonard Rose. Brunswick AXL 2004. 


Dittersdorf: Concerto in G. 

Pougnet, Salter (continuo) and the London Baroque String Orchestra, c. Haas, 
Haydn: Symphony no. 22 (‘‘Philosopher’’).* 

London Baroque Orchestra, c. Haas. Parlophone PMA 1004. 
Tartini: Sinfonia in A (1758). 

London Baroque String Orchestra, Salter (continuo),c. Haas. Parlophone R 20621. 

The Tartini does not amount to very much and the review copy of the Dittersdorf 

has a noisy surface. This new record of Beethoven’s invigorating early Serenade super- 
sedes the old ‘‘78’’ made by Goldberg, Hindemith and Feuermann (Columbia LX 354-56); 
it is brilliantly played and given very forward recording. Dittersdorf’s Concerto sand- 
wiches enough original touches between the slabs of workmanlike platitude to reward 
careful attention, while Pougnet plays in true classical style. The early Haydn Sym- 
phony, which must by now be fairly well known, and the Tartini are given exemplary 
recording. 


Wagner: Der fliegende Hollander, “‘Die Frist ist um’’.* 
Sigurd Bjérling with the Philharmonia Orchestra, c. Schuechter. Columbia 


LX 1562. 


Leoncavallo: Pagliacci, Prologue, 
Verdi: Trovatore, ‘‘Il balen . . .”’, and »Aldo Protti. 
Rossini: Barbiere, Largo al factotum. 
Donizetti: L’Elisir, “‘Udite, udite . . .”’,* 
Pasquale, ‘‘Ah! Un foco insolito . . .”, and »>Fernando Corena. 
Rossini: Gazza Ladra, ‘‘Il mio piano .. .’’.* 
With L’Orchestre de la Suisse Romande, c. Erede. Decca LX 3109. 

Those who may have been disappointed with Bjérling on the stage, where he has 
appeared to lack sufficient voice, will find that this record comes as a pleasant surprise, 
He manages to project the grim character of the Dutchman through the recording process 
which is no mean achievement; the orchestra is lively and accurate and the engineeringiim 
exemplary except at minimum radius. 

Composite “‘recital’’ records are seldom entirely satisfactory, even supposing that any 
one customer could ever be found who would want all the miscellanea thrown together on 
the two sides of a long-playing disc. On balance this one is worth buying for Corena’s 
almost perfect ‘‘Udite’’ and the marvellous buffoonery of his aria from La Gazza Ladra, 
The fragment from Pasquale cannot be made to stand alone. Protti is a dull singer and 
has chosen three chestnuts from the repertoire on none of which does he focus any new 
light: they are all respectable but utterly uninspiring. The orchestra maintains a high 
level of competence and the recording is good. G.N.S. 


* Strongly recommended. 
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JOHN GARDNER 
*“SYMPHONY No. 1 IN D MINOR 


Full Score (10” x 7”) 
18s. net. 


Other Orchestral Works 


*VARIATIONS ON A WALTZ BY CARL NIELSON. For 
full orchestra. 


*REFLECTION. 


Choral 


*CANTIONES SACRAE. For Soprano solo, chorus, and Orchestra. 
Text from Biblical sources. Vocal score. 9s. Od. net. 
(Special organ and piano parts available for use when the work 
is performed without orchestra). 


*THE ARGUMENT OF HIS BOOK. For massed voices (with 
or without soloist) and piano (or orchestra). Words by Robert 
Herrick. In preparation. 


O CLAP YOUR HANDS. Anthem for choir and organ. 
Words—Psalm XLVII (A.135). 1s. Od. net. 


THE BAFFLED KNIGHT. Part-song for SSA and piano. 
Words by Nicholas Breton (OCS 590). 9d. net. 


O SING UNTO MY ROUNDELAY. Madrigal for mixed voices. 
(SSAATTBB) unaccompanied or with independent optional piano 
accompaniment. Words by Thomas Chatterton. In preparation. 


Suite from the Ballet. 


Instrumental 


THEME AND VARIATIONS FOR TWO TRUMPETS, 
HORN AND TROMBONE. Score 7s. 6d. net. 
Parts each 2s. 0d. net. 


* Orchestral material, including large size scores, on hire. 
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DECCA 


RECORDING 


Sehoettier ARTIST 


This distinguished bass-baritone has 
been one of the guest artists appearing 
during the Coronation Season at Covent 
Garden. His visits to this country are 
now not so frequent as we should like, 
but those who have never been fortunate 
enough to hear his great interpretation 
of the réle of Hans Sachs, either in 
London or elsewhere, can hear it as 
often as they wish on the superb Decca 
L.P. ffrr recording of Die Meistersinger. 
Reviewing the issue of Act II, The Record 
Guide says “‘An absolutely complete 
performance, outstandingly well cast. 
There is perhaps no better Hans Sachs 
today than Paul Schoeffler, and no 
better Eva than Hilde Gueden.” No 
doubt, therefore, those who have heard 
Paul Schoeffler sing this part will be as 
anxious as those who have not, to 
possess this fine recording. 
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DIE MEISTERSINGER 
VON NURNBERG 


Sixtus Beckmesser ....... KARL DONCH 


Walther von Stolzing . . GUNTHER TrEProw 
David ...........+ ANTON DERMOTA 


with THE VIENNA STATE OPERA CHORUS and 


Tue VIENNA PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 


conducted by HANS KNAPPERTSBUSCH 


complete recording on six L.P.s LXT 2659-64 
each act separately coupled: 
Act I LXT 2646-7 Act II LXT 2560-1 
Act III LXT 2648-50 
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